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PT 


from cold strip 
to finished tubing 


IN SECONDS! 


ELECTRIC-WELD 
TUBE MILL 


One of the fastest ... and one of the least 


expensive . . . methods of making steel 
tubing is with a Yoder Electric-Weld 
Tube Mill. The Yoder method eliminates 
the need for time-consuming heat treat- 
ments and costly conditioning furnaces 
for most tube needs. Scrap losses, too, 
are far lower than any other method... 
usually less than 2%. 


The Yoder Type-M Mill shown above is 
operated by one man and a helper. Coiled 
strip on this mill is continuously cold- 
roll formed, welded and cut to required 
lengths in a matter of seconds... at 
speeds up to 340 f.p.m. The quality of 
the resulting tube is constantly better 
than the requirements of commercial 
standards. This is one of many reasons 
why manufacturers and users of tubing 
the world over are using more Yoder 
mills than all other makes combined. 


If your business requires pipe and tub- 
ing, ferrous or non-ferrous, in sizes from 
14-inch up to 26-inch diameter, Yoder 
can supply the engineering service and 
machines to produce it faster and better 
for less! For complete details, write for 
the Yoder Tube Mill Manual. It’s yours 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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TUBE MILLS 
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MANUFACTURING 


Senior Correspondent 


Perhaps the world was too busy 
considering the death of George Arm- 
strong Custer (1876) to consider the 
birth of STEEL’s oldest editorial cor- 
respondent, Robert C. Hill, of Seattle. 
It seems almost incredible to con- 
template, but Hill uttered his first 
howls in Winona, Minn., while Sitting 
Bull’s boys were howling for other 
reasons farther west at the Little 
Big Horn. 

Several weeks ago we received a 
communication from Mr. Hill con- 
cerning some of his misadventures, 
particularly a dive he took into a 
mess of fish. Old timers Bill Rooney 
and John Knox, in reply to discrete 
inquiries, confessed that Hill was 
sending market reports to Iron Trade 
Review (STEEL’s original name) when 
they joined the organization, and for 
all they knew to the contrary, he 
might have opened the Oregon Trail. 

Well, Mr. Hill’s secret is out: He 
has thrown off the wraps. “As I re- 
call,” he writes, “it was about 1916 
when John A. Penton came West to 
arouse interest in the American 
Merchant Marine. At that time, I 
was manager of the Seattle Merchants 
Exchange, so I was naturally inter- 
ested in Mr. Penton’s campaign. I 
was asked to represent the Marine 
Review (a Penton publication, later 
discontinued), and soon after that I 
took over the market reports for Iron 
Trade Review. I find this phase of my 
work highly interesting, and although 
81 now, I hope to continue as long 
as my health will permit.” 

Mr. Hill has been a newspaperman, 
editor, and ship broker, and has won 
high Masonic honors in a long and 
notable career. LEighty-one years! 
Where were you when dust settled 
over the Little Big Horn? Or, more 
important, where will we all be when 
the dust of an atomic war settles? 
Well, don’t worry about R. C. Hill; 
he will still be in Seattle—possibly 
heading up some important civic com- 
mittee, with Addison Simms. 


Losing Battle? 


This week’s cover story points an 
unusual situation: Steel consumption 
is ahead of steel production. <A state- 


behind the scenes 


~ ree 


ment like this properly comes undeny 
the heading ‘“How’s that again?” Sc 
we'll repeat: This year, steel is being 
consumed faster than it is being: 
produced. Associate Managing Edii 
tor Vance Bell explained the situ 
ation. “It’s simple,” he said. ‘“Peopleg 
make steel. Other people use it, but 
there’s not enough to go around. Sc 
what happens? Folks dig into inven- 
tories.” 

“How much inventory is layinggy 
around on any given Friday arte 
noon?” | 

“Normally, inventories consist off 
about three months’ supply. To dates 
(here Vance’s eyes glazed as he maces 
rapid mental calculation) about three 
days’ supply has been eaten up.” 

This sort of dialog could go on for 
page after page, but our Linotype op- 
erators would never stand for iv. 
Better turn to Bell’s analysis of the 
situation (Page 111). You'll find it) 
much more understandable. 


Upside Down 


You haven’t had your pencil pas- ‘ 
times lately, have you? Well, the 
kids are bringing up the “ABCD 
goldfish” again, so let’s have a varia- || 
tion. Certain letters in the alphabet, |} 
when turned upside down and viewed || 
from behind look the same. “KID- | 
DED,” for example, reads the same} 
if turned upside down and observed || 
from the rear. You can make many |} 
words from topsy-turvy letters—and || 
while we are about it, let’s strike that | 
silly expression from the language. 


These dashes can be filled in to} 
make a sentence, using only the let- 
ters we mentioned; or did we? They | 
are B CD HH TK OX Your sens 
tence may not be the one these | 
dashes stand for, but it must make 
sense. 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 31) 
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SUNTAC CUTS 
HYDRAULIC OIL 
LOSS AS MUCH 
AS 715% 


See this demonstration in your plant 


Take about five minutes at your own desk to 
learn how Suntac® oils stay put in hydraulic 
systems... reduce oil loss through loose joints 
and worn fittings. 


Match Suntac against the hydraulic oil you’re 
now using—see how the exceptional non- 
gummy antileak characteristics of Suntac can 


reduce your oil losses as much as 75%. Some 
users have even reported savings of 90%. 


ANTILEAK DEMONSTRATION 


Suntac oil in one chamber, your present nydraulic oil of the same 
viscosity in the other. Both oils are forced out through sintered 
bronze bearings. In this photograph, pressure of 100 psi caused a 
straight mineral oil to leak out four times faster than Suntac. 


Call Your Sun 
Representative 


Have him arrange with a Sun Lubrication 
Engineer to give you and your staff a 
private demonstration. For further infor- 
mation on the uses of Suntac in hydraulic 
systems and in general lubrication, write 
to SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 
3, Pa., Dept. S-10. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY eaiavetenia 3, Pa. 
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© SUN OIL CO., 1957 


IN CANADA: SUN OIL COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Making coke is a specialized business, and re- 
quires special equipment like the cars below. 
Coke plant operators prefer Atlas Cars because 
they are dependable. 


3 HOPPER 
COAL 
CHARGING 

CAR 


COKE. 
QUENCHER 


HYDRAULIC 
DOOR 
MACHINE 


40-TON 
COKE | 
TRANSFER 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Article Is Well Written 


Please send ten copies of the article 
“Cold Heading Copper for Economy} 
(Sept. 23, Page 133). We thought it wag 
well written and feel it would be usef 
to us in further understanding the ad 
vantages of cold heading. 


Melrose Park, Iii 


Word of Appreciation 


Just a word of appreciation for th 
Program for Management reprints. 

In the rush of business, we overloo} 
a few of your issues but have, throug 
your service, assurance that we will nop 
miss any of these instructive and inter 


esting articles. 
2 Homer F. Butieq 


Good Reference Material 


I would appreciate an extra copy 9b 
the article, “One System Handles Manyy 
Wastes” (Sept. 16, Page 146). It is 
most informative and can be used fos 
reference on similar projects. 


Sales Manager 


Why Prices Rise 
PRODUCTIVITY WAGES 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GAINS ANNUAL AVERAGE GAINS 
(1947 1956) (19.47.1956) 


We enjoyed reading the article, 
“Prices Rise When Wages Outrun Pro-# 
ductivity” (Sept. 30, Page 45). I would 


appreciate six copies. 
J. R. Roseq 

Sales Manager) 

Midwestern Div.' 

Townsend Co.) 

LaGrange, Iil.! 


Would you please send a copy of this¢| 
excellent article? 
J. D. Cantwell} 

Works Manager 

Trane Co.) 

LaCrosse, Wis. 


Unlimited Copper Potential 


The article, “Cold Heading Copper 1) 
for Economy” (Sept. 23, Page 133), | 
was interesting. May I have 25 reprints? 


Irving M. Akins¢ 

Advertising Manager? 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.) 
Waterbury, Conn. i/f 


Adapting American Ideas 


As a professional engineer from thee! 
Netherlands, I recently immigrated to:! 
Canada and found a position in thed 
management of a Montreal company. 

In the Sept. 16 issue, I read the ar- 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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_- - Your best motor investment is Century 


Industrial quality: rugged design for every application 


No getting around it—your motors must have real stamina _— Talk it over now with your local Century man or Author- 
to perform dependably under today’s service demands. ized Century Distributor. Ask him to show you why your 
Years ago, Century decided every motor with the “‘C” on best motor investment is Century. 

the bearing cap had to be industrial quality. Fractionals 

as well as integrals up to 400 HP. There could be no corner- 


cutting in design or manufacture. 


We have never deviated from this policy. Our customers 

: : ; MOTORS 
are glad of it. Every standard Century motor 1s built up to 
the requirements of continuous industrial use. You get these 


sxtra performance benefits regardless of your applications. CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At no extra cost. St. Lovis 3, Missouri * Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Gates V 
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make V-belts 
: last longer 


See for yourself why the concave sides 
(Fig. 1) of a Gates V-Belt greatly lengthen its 


life. Just do this: 


Bend a Gates belt and feel the sides. Note 


how these precisely engineered concave sides 
fill owt on the bend and become straight. Thus a 
Gates belt grips the sheave groove evenly 
(Fig.1-A) and wear is distributed uniformly 
across each side of the belt. That means longer 


belt life; lower costs. 


Make the same test with a straight-sided belt 
(Fig. 2) and see what happens. The sides bulge out on 
the bend (Fig. 2-A) concentrating the wear at points 


shown by arrows. 


For longer belt life...lower belt costs, specify the 
V-belt with Concave sides—Gates Vulco Rope...readily 


available from nearby distributor stocks. 


U.S. PAT. 
NO 1813698 


TPA 151 [7 


World’s Largest Maker of V- Belts 
The Gates Rubber Company 
DENVER, COLORADO 


There are Gates Engineering Offices and 
Distributor Stocks in all industrial centers 
of the United States and in 7O other 
countries throughout the world. 


ULCO 
ROPE 


Drives 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 
ticle, ‘‘Dealing with Workers” (Page) 
119), which I think is excellent (es 
pecially for me, as I have to adapt tej 
the American way of management). ||) 

I would appreciate reprints of it aay 
well as other Program for Managemenii} 


articles already published. ( 


5417 St. Zotique Street ey 
Rosemouny |) 
Montreal, Que 


Fine Color Presentation | 


Please forward three copies of youl 
fine article, “How To Get More front} 
Machine Tools” (Sept. 23 insert). Thal 
thing that impresses me is the fina) 
color presentation of the chip conditionaji 
and charts. | 


K. C. Jaspery 

Chief Engineer 

Model Engineering & Mfg. Inald 
Huntington, Ind 


This article is a useful one, and you 
are to be congratulated for the excellent fe 
method of presentation. If an extrel 
copy is available, I would appreciate|s 
it for my file. be 

Oo. E. Culler 
Chief Metallurg sy 


Surface Combustion Corpn@ 
Toledo, Ohic 


Article Is Terrific 


Just read the Program for Manage-'i 
ment article, “Research . . . Threshold 
to the Future” (July 15, page 93)) 
which is terrific. This is my first cons 
tact with your management series. Tf) 
would be pleased to receive copies of) 
the six articles published to date. ' 

Re He Yoshi 

Manager 

Prototype Production Engineering 
Remington Rand Univaci(j 
Division of Sperry Rand Corpoif 
Univac Parkilfi 

St. Paull 


Slab Grinding Information | 


We are interested in the article, 
“Mechanization Cuts Slab Grindingg/ 
Costs” (Sept. 2, Page 138), and wouldc 
appreciate a copy. 


Joseph H. Spurgeon} 
Spurgeon Co.) 
Van Dyke, Mich.) 


Aids Apprentice Training | 


We will be pleased to have 25 copies‘) 
of the article, “Beryllium Takes News 
Step” (Aug. 19, Page 152). We finde 
many articles in STEEL of high instruc-/ 
tional value in connection with our ap-:| 
prentice school science classes. 

George M. Gourdier} 
Apprentice School Supervisory 
Training School) 

San Francisco Naval Shipyard: 
San Francisco 


Lauds Management Series 


Please send ten copies of the article,:! 
“Dealing with Workers” (Sept. 16, Pages| 
119). It is a most excellent article, and: 
we would like each of our foremen tox 
have a copy. 

You are to be complimented on thee 
Program for Management series. 


K. J. Battjess 

Personnel Manager? 
George L. Nankervis Co.) 
Detroit 


STEEL 


CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


Oct. 21-23, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: Conference on power, Americus 
Hotel, Allentown, Pa. Society’s address: 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. Secretary: 
Cc, E. Davies. 


Oct. 21-25, National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position: Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Sponsor: National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. Secretary: 
R. L. Forney. 


Oct. 23, American Tron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Thomas 
Jefferson, Birmingham. Institute’s address: 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Secretary: George S. Rose. 


Oct. 23-25, National Fluid Power Association: 
Fall meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington. 
Association’s address: 1618 Orrington Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Executive secretary: Barrett 
Rogers. 


Oct. 24-26, National Management Association: 
Annual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Association’s address: 321 W. First 
St., Dayton, Ohio. Secretary: Jean B. 
Adams. 


Oct. 27-30, American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association’s address: One 
Thomas Circle, Washington 5, D. C. Execu- 
tive secretary: John C. Sears. 


Oct. 28-31, Atomic Industrial Forum and 
American Nuclear Society: Annual meetings 
and 1957 Trade Fair of the Atomic Indus- 
try, Plaza Hotel and New York Coliseum, 
New York. Information: Atomic Industrial 
Forum, 3 EH. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Executive manager: Charles Robbins. 


Oct. 28-31, National Industrial Packaging & 
Handling Exposition: Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Information: Hanson & 
Shea Inc., One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


Oct. 29-31, Truck Body & Equipment Associa- 
tion: Annual convention and exhibit, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. Association’s address: 
401-402 Washington Board of Trade Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Executive manager: 
Arthur H. Nuesse. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1, National Association of Alu- 
minum Distributors: Annual meeting, Camel 
Back Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. Association’s ad- 
dress: 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Secretary: R. Bruce Wall. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1, American Zinc Institute Inc.: 
Meeting of the galvanizers committee of the 
steel industry, Pick-Ohio Hotel, Youngstown. 
Institute’s address: 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Secretary-treasurer: J. L. 
Kimberley. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2, National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation: Annual convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. Association’s address: 337 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. Secretary: 
Charles L. Blatchford. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, National Tool & Die Manu- 
facturers Association: Annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Associa- 
tion’s address: 907 Public Square Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Executive secretary: 
George S. Eaton. 


Nov. 1-3, Metal Treating Institute: Annual 
meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. Institute’s 
address: 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Yi Executive secretary: c E. 
Herrington. 


Nov. 2-8, National Metal Exposition and 
Congress and World Metallurgical Congress: 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago. In- 
formation: American Society for Metals, 
7301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Man- 
aging director: William H. Eisenman. 
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BRASS AND ALUMINUM NUTS 


Fischer nuts are like “pay dirt” to your production 
department. Whether they are everyday standards or 
special and odd size nuts, Fischer will produce them to 
your specifications from brass or aluminum. 


Precision-turned on unique high-speed machinery, 
Fischer nuts will establish new standards of uniformity 
and accuracy within your plant. All of this, of course, 
will speed your assembly operations ... and cut 
fabrication costs. There is no premium for this extra 
quality. Before you place your next order for brass 
or aluminum nuts (standard or special) send your 
specifications to Fischer. You’ll discover it’s like 
finding “pay-dirt”. 


Write today for complete 
information and catalog. 


FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 
476 Morgan St., Cincinnati, Ohio, WOodburn 1-1280 
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‘We switched over to Columbia- 
so far we’ve saved $2,100 


says Mr. Bernard Rosebrough 
Plant Engineering Project Coordinator 
McCulloch Motors Corporation 
Los Angeles 45, California 


“We'd tried four other degreasing 
solvents, so I have a real basis for comparison 
For example, in the 22 weeks since putting in Cag 
lumbia-Southern Trichlorethylene, we’ve cleaned ow} 
each of our six units just once. With all the othe; 
solvents used, our degreasers needed cleanout ane 
fresh solvent every three weeks. We now make oni 
changeover, instead of eight for the same period} 
Our net savings on man-hours for maintenance 
alone, without counting loss of production, adds upy 
to $2,100. 


“Here’s the plant, at 6101 West Century Boul-: 
evard. We produce our own line of McCullochi 
Chain Saws, Scott-Atwater Outboard Motors, Supet- +} 
chargers for custom cats, and four-cylinder drones} 
engines for military target ships. 


“This is the Model 55, one of our mostt 
popular chain saws. We run magnesium, aluminum? 
and steel parts through the degreasers in producing ; 
all of our saws and other products. That’s one reason ! 
why we insist on high solvent uniformity and purity. . 
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Effects of Military Cutbacks GUTLGO! 


The military cutback program has not had serious effects on the metal- METALW' 
working industry, except for aircraft manufacturers and their major sup- METALW: 
pliers. One type of military supplier, the electronics manufacturer, is METALW« 
doing better this year than last. The electronics industry will mark up ase 
more than $3.5 billion in sales to the military this year, compared with OUTLOO! 
$2.8 billion last year. About $1 billion of 1957’s volume will be for missiles. OUTLOO] 
While aircraft makers will substantially curtail their subcontracting, ef- OUTLOO] 
fects in other areas are inconsequential. METALW. 


Does Thiokol Plan Huge Rocket? OUTLOO} 


Published reports on the power of the rocket which the Russians used to METALW«: 
launch sputnik give it a thrust of 250,000 lb, allegedly at least twice the METALW( 
size of anything the U. S. has. New light was shed on the issue at the OUTLOO! 
dedication of Thiokol Chemical Corp.’s new rocket engine plant (Brigham OUTLOO] 
City, Utah) last week. The firm reveals its plans include a test stand OUTLOO! 
“capable of testing rocket chambers up to 12 ft in diameter and producing OUTLOO! 
2 million lb of thrust.” Thiokol specialized in engines using solid pro- METALW' 
pellents. Comments a top Defense Department missileman: “I have never METALW« 
heard of such an engine. It might be needed for a manned satellite, but METALW' 


no plans exist.” METALW‘ 


Steel Earnings Good METALW 


Early financial reports of steel companies for the first nine months show OUTLOO!I 
these net earnings: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—$31.8 million for the eae 
1957 months vs. $24.9 million for 1956 months; Allegheny Ludlum Steel aN 
Corp,—$9.7 million vs. $9.6 million; Lone Star Steel Co.—$9.4 million vs. METALW' 
$6.9 million. METALW' 


Scrap Volume To Decline METALW' 


Serap dealers (meeting with the Business & Defense Services Administra- Caner 
tion) think the domestic market for purchased iron and steel scrap will OUTLOO} 
be down to 31 million net tons next year, compared with this year’s 32.5 OUTLOO! 
million tons. Export demand will be 5.5 million tons, compared with 6.2 oe 
million tons in 1957. METALW: 


Twentieth Birthday for Social Security METALW 
ME 


America’s social security system is 20 years old this year, but the birth- METALW 
day is not altogether happy. Social security benefits are outrunning tax a 
receipts. The $20-billion reserve fund built up over two decades is start- OUTLOO! 
ing to decline. Benefit payments remained small until 1950 when they on 


were less than $1 billion a year. They’re now at an annual rate of more OUTLSO! 
( 


1 OUTLOO! 
Technical Outlook—Page 79 Market Outlook—Page 111 3 METALW« 
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than $7 billion. The deficit in receipts vs. benefits won’t become large 
until 1960. Needed now, however, is a comprehensive review. 


Metalworking in New York 


Take a look at New York as a market for metalworking goods. Some 124 
primary metal products firms in the state are doing business to the tune 
of $2.4 billion a year (22.1 per cent of total U. S. volume in that area). 
Some 119 fabricated metal product companies do $537 million (18.8 per 
cent of total). Some 158 electrical machinery companies do $776 million 
(15.5 per cent of total). Some 500 machinery (except electrical) firms do 
$820 million (13.7 per cent of total). And 91 transportation equipment 
companies do $1.1 billion (12.8 per cent of total). 


Price Investigation Set by Congress 


The Joint Economic Committee will study the relation between prices and 
economic stability. Rep. Wright Patman’s (D., Tex.) committee has set 
April, 1958, as the deadline for gathering analyses by the nation’s top 
economic experts. Public hearings will follow. The committee estimates 
the nation’s gross national product at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $443 billion to $445 billion in the fourth quarter, up $17 billion to $19 
billion from the fourth quarter of 1956. The 1957 average will be $436 
billion to $487 billion. 


FRB Sets Goals for Small Business Study 


The Federal Reserve Board’s study of small business financial problems 
will seek to answer these questions: 1. Is a new definition of small busi- 
ness needed? 2. How do you discover the credit needs of small firms? 
3. Is small business affected more or less by a general economic down- 
turn? 4. Do small firms compete with big ones for credit, or new firms 
with old ones? 5. How significant are the figures on small business 
failures? The study is scheduled for completion in 1959. 


Switchback to Coal? 


The Bituminous Coal Institute thinks it sees a trend among commercial 
and industrial fuel consumers to switch to coal. It reports conversions from 
oil and gas heating units began early in 1956 when oil and gas prices 
rose. Metalworking industries are leading the movement in the North; tex- 
tile, chemical, aluminum, and paper manufacturers in the South. 


Straws in the Wind 


Carpenter Steel Co. has moved a step closer to acquiring the assets of 
bankrupt Northeastern Steel Co. by a court O.K. to assume temporary 
management of the firm . . . Armco Steel Corp. will spend $1.5 million to 
boost capacity for spiral welded pipe at Middletown, Ohio... A. M. Byers 
Co. is entering the plastic pipe field on a national basis. 
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Why Not a Profit? 


With the leveling of business, we hear this comment more and more: 


ae ee : 
Price cutting in our industry has never been worse, and our profit margin 
is being squeezed thinner and thinner.” 


A variety of reasons for the situation may be cited, but in essence they 
boil down simply to the fear of losing a sale. The emphasis is on volume, 
without an adequate knowledge of costs, or what may happen at the foot of 
the profit column. 


There is no happy solution to the frustrating problem of operating and 
selling at a profit. But we’ve heard about a constructive approach that im- 
presses us: The cost analysis work being done by the American Steel Ware- 
house Association. The principles involved apply to manufacturing as well as 
to the operations of distributors. (See Page 48.) 

In launching its study about two years ago, the ASWA believed that it 
needed an analysis of costs far more penetrating than the information found 
in the ordinary financial statement. 

So it dug into costs in relation to functions and products rather than the 
usual general expense divisions. As a result, it now has figures showing the 
cost of order processing, slitting, shearing, handling, delivery, outside selling, 
inside selling, administrative selling, and 29 other items as applied to 35 prod- 
uct classifications. For the first time, the warehouse industry has information 
about costs by product and services performed. 

The information is useful in many ways. Companies can determine 
whether individual costs are out of line, where to concentrate selling effort, 
and where to invest capital for expansion. They can evaluate profitability in 
terms of order size, customers, and territories. 

More importantly, if management has knowledge of true costs, it will in- 


sist upon operating at a profit. 
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ZIRCONIUM .. . because of its low absorption rate 
for free neutrons .. . has been selected for use 

in atomic reactor plants now under construction. 
This rare wonder metal is derived from the 

black specks present in ordinary beach sand; in 
tubular form it serves as a container or can 


for the uranium pellets used in the fuel packages. 


As a pioneer, Damascus has successfully 


welded zirconium tubing in several sizes and 
is now prepared to quote on production runs 
of Zirconium, Zircaloy 2 and Zircaloy 3 


for reactor applications. 


Write for complete information 
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Consumer Goods Going Up 


Business dip and tightening competition will stabilize some 


prices during the next half year, but be prepared for a 


steady stream of hikes averaging 3 to 5 per cent 


PRICES of consumer hard goods 
will continue to inch up over the 
next six months. Manufacturers 
are caught in the same inflationary 
squeeze aS component makers 
(STEEL, Sept. 30, p. 49) and equip- 
ment builders (STEEL, Oct. 7, p. 
Ae They find increased pro- 
ductivity and cost cutting are not 
enough to offset added expenses. 


It doesn’t mean hikes will be felt 
in all categories. Price patterns 
vary drastically from industry to 
industry. While some industries 
look for a general advance, others 
see only sporadic boosts by indi- 
_ vidual companies. 


A few industries don’t expect any 
upward adjustment. For example, 
those geared to housing starts 
(such as home furnaces and plumb- 
ing goods) find profit margins 
dwindling as business falls off and 
list prices being ignored in the 
scramble for this sales dollar. A 
further complication: Many com- 
panies have the capacity to pro- 


duce far more goods than they can 
sell in the current market. 

Here’s how the pricing outlook 
shapes up for the next half year 
in eight consumer hard goods in- 
dustries: 


Automobiles—Look for an _ in- 
crease of 4 to 6 per cent in most 
1958 models. Factory price re- 
visions will be announced in the 
next few weeks as the new series 
are unveiled. 

It’s possible some of the smaller 
makers will hold the price line in 
an effort to gain a greater share 
of the market. In fact, American 
Motors Corp. plans to chop 9 to 10 
per cent off its top Rambler Am- 
bassador line. It would put AMC’s 
top models under $3000. 

Automakers blame higher labor 
and material charges for the forth- 
coming boost on 1958 models. 

Although manufacturers’ say 
they have to bump prices this year, 
they hope the line can be held on 
1959 models. One of the ways this 


can be done, they assert, is to plow 
back profits to buy more highly 
automated equipment. Chrysler 
Corp., for example, already has 
announced it will allocate more 
money for tools and facilities in 
1958 to raise productivity. 

A big factor in next year’s pric- 
ing outlook is how well autodom 
meets labor’s demand. 


Radio and TV Sets—The pat- 
tern in most television and radio 
lines is up. 

During the next six months, 
watch for markups of 5 to 10 per 
cent on TV sets. One manufacturer 
reports prices will jump $10 a set 
in December. 

Fierce competition has kept per 
unit profit on TVs low for several 
years. This forced 23 makers out 
of the market in 1956, but 32 manu- 
facturers remain to fight for the 
estimated 6.4 million sets to be 
sold this year (6.6 million were 
sold in 1956). 

Even with the tough competi- 
tion, prices will have to rise, say 
manufacturers. Reasons: 1. Com- 
ponent prices are going up (they 
account for over 50 per cent of a 
set’s cost). 2. Costs of other ma- 
terials are rising. 3. Labor is 
higher. 

Probably the most important 
factor in climbing prices is the 
{rend within the industry to raise 
profit margins. Prices started on 
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Wholesale Price Index To Hit 129.5 in Next Five Months 
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the upswing last fall and were ad- 
vanced 10 per cent in June. Look 
for the trend to continue, at least 
for another year. 

Most radio sets will follow the 
TV pattern. However, improved 
production techniques may bring 
pice reductions in transistor mod- 
els. 

Washing Machines—Many mak- 
ers haven’t raised prices since 1956 
when an average 5 per cent hike 
went into effect. (There are a few 
cases of increases early this year.) 
During the next half year, watch 
for upswings of 2 to 5 per cent as 
companies compensate for _ in- 
creased costs. Frigidaire Div. of 
General Motors Corp. has already 
announced it’s boosting prices on 
1958 lines $5 to $10. 

Competition has forced manu- 
facturers to absorb costs. Many 
say profit margins have been ser- 
iously affected. As Judson S. 
Sayre, president of Norge Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, puts 
it: “The appliance industry is in 
an era of profitless prosperity. 
The industry can’t absorb any more 
costs without raising prices across 
the board.” Says Fred Maytag II, 
president of Maytag Co., Newton, 
Iowa: “Since profit margins in the 
home laundry industry have al- 
ready been squeezed, it’s doubtful 
that much more cost absorption 
will occur.” 

Home Furnaces—No_ standard 
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pricing policy exists in this indus- 
try. Since midyear, some makers 
have hiked quotations 2 to 5 per 
cent. (A few haven’t increased 
since 1956.) During the same 
period, other firms have hacked 
prices sharply. 

Competition is probably the 
main villain in today’s pricing has- 
sle. (Around 400 companies are in 
the field.) A slump in housing 
starts has pulled business down 
about 15 per cent this year, adding 
more fuel to the competitive fire. 
One eastern manufacturer says 
residential heating equipment is 
being marketed for little more (in 
some cases less) than it was six 
years ago. 

Most companies have dropped 
prices recently to cut unwieldy in- 
ventories. Some seasonal dumping 
is usually done at this time. 

Outlook: Over the next six 
months, there probably won’t be 
any general industry price trend. 
Best bet is that about half the 
industry will hold prices where 
they are; the other half will boost 
quotations an average of 5 per cent. 
It’s unlikely this period will see 
further cuts. 

Hot Water Heaters—Prices will 
be relatively stable over the next 
six months. Most makers hiked 
quotations 2 to 5 per cent this year 
to help compensate for higher elelets 
and material costs. 

Absorption of -costs has iene 


OCT 


profit margins, but the competitive 
situation is so intense that adjust- 
ments are unlikely. The slump 
in housing starts lowered first half 
factory sales of automatic gas 
water heaters by 11 per cent and 
electric storage water heaters by 
17 per cent. 
with the same period in 1956. The 
situation hasn’t improved much 
since midyear. 

Some observers say the tight 
business picture has made any 
published pricing policy a myth. 
“Discounts and special deals flour- 


ish today,’ charges an eastern 
company. 
Metal Furniture—Within the 


next six months, about half the 
industry expects to raise prices 4 
to 5 per cent. The other 50 per cent 
will hold the line. 

A few manufacturers have raised 
prices an average of 7 per cent 
this year. Many have not made 
an adjustment since last year, 
some not since 1955. 

Company estimates show busi- 
ness volume is running 3 to 20 per 
cent below last year’s. The situa- 
tion has tightened 
and forced manufacturers to ab- 
sorb additional costs. One firm 
reports it is receiving more and 
more requests from customers to 
guarantee present prices until the 
end of the year. Another company 
says its forthcoming adjustment 
may jeopardize sales to some re- 
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The comparison is. 


competition — 


tail stores, but that pricing has 
to be put on a realistic basis. 

Labor is the biggest cost item 
for the industry. Since most 
companies say they can’t absorb 
any more costs, watch for a round 
of increases next summer and 
fall if the unions win higher wages. 

Cooking Utensils—Prices have 
gone up an average of 5 to 7 per 
cent since the first of the year. Out- 
look is for stabilization until next 
summer when manufacturers will 
again adjust upward to compensate 
for pay boosts and anticipated in- 
creases in steel and aluminum. 

Manufacturers report they have 
been absorbing a large percentage 
of added costs with a resultant 
drop in profit margins. But in- 
dustry volume is up this year, 
raising hopes that total profits 
will not fall off (the industry 
traditionally does a large chunk of 
its business in the fourth quarter). 

Plumbing Goods—A decline in 
housing starts is mainly responsi- 
ble for a 12 to 15 per cent fall- 
off in industry business this year. 
This lack of demand and the res- 
ultant upsurge in competition 
should keep prices from rising in 
the next six months. In fact, any 
price change at all will probably be 
on the downward side. The fact 
that the industry is geared to pro- 
duce far more goods than it can 
sell in the present market compli- 
cates matters. 

Official price lists, though, have 
meant little in the industry this 
year. Producers admit across-the- 
board discounts on big orders. 

Future—The long term outlook 
is for a continuation of the upward 
spiral. While most companies are 
trying their best to absorb in- 
creases through cost cutting and 
greater productivity, the profit 
margin still shrinks in many cases. 
The philosophy is growing that old 
pricing policies must be junked and 
a realistic approach taken if in- 
dustry is to remain healthy. 


This is the last of four articles on 
prices that affect metalworking. 
Component quotations were dealt 
with Sept. 30, equipment Oct. 7, 
and construction Oct. 14. 


An extra copy of this or other 
articles in the series is available 
until the supply is exhausted. Write 


Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Japanese Stainless Steel Shipments Hit 
U.S. Flatware Makers 
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Jap Flatware Gains in U. S. 


U. S. IMPORTS of Japanese stain- 
less steel flatware have increased 
1305 per cent from 1953 to 1956, 
say U. S. manufacturers (see chart 
above). In 1953, sales of Japanese- 
produced pieces were 4.8 per cent 
of U. S. manufacturers’ sales. By 
the first quarter of 1957, they were 
54.3 per cent, a gain of 1107 per 
cent. 

Suporting in principle the U. S. 
world trade policy under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
(GATT), American producers have 
asked Washington for a definite 
quota limitation to save their in- 
dustry. 

Japanese workers receive 22 
cents per hour, compared with 
$2.39 per hour paid U. S. workers. 
“No amount of mechanization can 
ever overcome such a differential,” 
plead American manufacturers. 

In a statement to members of 
Congress, U. 8S. manufacturers say: 
“We expect to sacrifice a certain 


portion of our market (under the 
world trade policy) but when low 
wage, low standard of living coun- 
tries take a share approaching 50 
per cent then we say that the basic 
economic welfare of our business 
is being undermined, and our em- 
ployees’ traditional livelihood is be- 
ing destroyed.” 


Eastern Buys a Sendzimir 


A new Sendzimir mill, with sup- 
porting equipment, has been in- 
stalled by Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp., Baltimore. The firm’s $8- 
million expansion program will be 
completed next month. 

The Sendzimir mill is turning 
out stainless 0.078 to 0.007 in. 
thick and up to 48 in. wide. EHast- 
ern plans to produce sheets 0.003 
in. thick for use in supersonic air- 
craft and missiles. The mill in- 
creases Eastern’s capacity about 
50 per cent. 


Ready for outer space. 
from Chrysler technicians in Detroit. 


This Redstone missile is getting finishing touches 
It is ready to be shipped to range 


Miles 


of wire carry impulses to controls 


Nerves for electronic brain. 


First Peek at Chrysler's Redstone 


Army reveals some information on the medium range guided 


missile. 


First pictures of giant weapon show various stages 


of production on Detroit assembly line 


THE ARMY Ballistic Missile 
Agency has slightly parted the 
curtain of secrecy surrounding the 
Redstone ballistic missile. The 63- 
ft medium range weapon is manu- 
factured for the Army by Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit. 

The successful launching of 
sputnik has led some experts to 
conclude that such a powerplant 
would be adequate to drive an 
ICBM, as the Soviets claim. 

The resulting hullabaloo may 
have been a factor in the decision 
to give the public a glimpse of the 
Redstone, which is called long 
range artillery by the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America 
(STEEL, Oct. 7, p. 121); 


Immune—Experts consider the 
Redstone “relatively immune’ to 
any known countermeasures _ be- 
cause of its terrific speed and self- 
contained guidance system. The 
huge missile is not in the test 
phase. It is an accomplished 
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weapon in our arsenal of defense. 

One of the largest to be success- 
fully flown in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the Redstone can be trans- 
ported by cargo plane, complete 
with field firing and launching 
equipment. 

It is transported in two compo- 
nents. One holds the powerplant 
and fuel tanks (34 ft) and the 
other (29 ft) holds the warhead 
and control system. 


Mobile—The Army plans to move 
the missile around in combat zones 
on flatbed trucks, in the same man- 
ner that heavy guns are moved. 

The intricate electronic brain al- 
lows the Redstone to be guided in 
flight. Its range, speed, and 
weight have not been revealed. 
These photographs show various 
stages of its assembly. 

Army troops train regularly 
with the Redstone, which is fired 
from a site somewhere on the 
coast of Florida. Officials have 


not given details, but they report 
the huge weapon’s performance is 
satisfactory. 

Contributors — Chrysler, the 
prime contractor, produces the air- 
frames. North American Aviation 
Corp., Los Angeles, makes the 
powerplant. Reynolds Metals Co., — 
manufactures aluminum alloy skins 
at its Sheffield, Ala., plant. 

Instrumentation is done by the 
Ford Instrument Co. Div., Sperry 
Rand Corp., Long Island City, 
ING Ye 

Stepped Up—Our missile (we 
have 39 in various stages) program 
is top secret, but in the wake of 
Russian progress it does not re- 
quire a crystal ball to predict that 
the pace will be rapidly stepped up. 

Assuming a constant Defense 
budget of $13 billion through fiscal 
1961 for military hardware, it’s 
not hard to guess we’ll spend $5.5 
billion or more for missiles that 
year. 

The AF says it will spend 50 per 
cent of its hardware budget for 
missiles by 1961. The Navy plans 
35 to 40 per cent of its aeronautical 
budget for missiles in five years. 
The Army isn’t talking, but it will 
be spending, too. 
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Precision. Wiring must be secure to survive blastoff. Ex- Steered from tail. Technicians check control assembly in 
perts prepare a booster section tail section of Redstone missile 


RD 


Hotfoot in reverse. This circular oven duplicates temper- Last look around. The nose cone (where the warhead 
atures encountered when missile re-enters atmosphere rides) is seen in background as technician checks 


Simulated flight. Instruments record effects of wind, temperature, acceleration, Blastoff. Redstone climbs for strato- 
and rarefied atmosphere in preflight test sphere on way to target 
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U. S. Steel Corp. 


Wait Until Next Year 


PRODUCERS of capital goods are 
anything but pessimistic about 
business over the long haul, even 
though they are disappointed about 
prospects for the fourth quarter. 
A high level of inquiries gives them 
confidence that an upturn will ap- 
pear in 1958—probably in the third 
quarter. 

All year the battle cry has been, 
“wait until the fourth quarter!”’ 
Now three weeks into that quar- 
ter, manufacturers of industry’s 
heavy equipment are still waiting 
for something to happen. Few ex- 
pect anything more than a slight 
upturn before yearend, while most 
see a continuation of the sidewise 
movement, or even a downturn. 
But as if to prove the truth of 


Alexander Pope’s line, “hope 
springs eternal in the human 
42 


breast,” they have _ transferred 
their confidence to 1958. 

Things To Come—As one ma- 
chine tool industry spokesman puts 
it: “In making our projections, 
we have always relied on our in- 
quiries. They are about as good 
now as they ever have been, but 
customers are hesitant to make 
firm commitments. They seem to 
be waiting for some indication of 
which way the current is running. 
We’re confident the orders will ma- 
terialize, but it probably won’t be 
until next year.” 

That characterizes the attitude 
of many producers of the eight 
types of equipment listed above. 
But it does not mean that they 
are writing off 1957 as a bad year. 
Most started out like a house afire. 
Since the beginning of the second 


quarter, they have been hacking | 


away at backlogs, so that ship- 
ments this year for most of them 
will be as good as or better than 
they have been in most previous 
years. Many consider the current 
slump as a breathing spell in which 
to consolidate their gains of the 
last two “abnormally high” years. 
Construction Equipment — “Our 
industry feels the road program is 
a year behind the schedule orig- 
inally expected,” claims one major 
producer of construction machin- 
ery. ‘In 1958, we may achieve the 
sales goals we set for 1957.” Sales 
of this industry have been fair 
this year, but most manufacturers 
are caught with heavy stocks of 
earthmoving and other off-the-road 
equipment intended for the gov- 
ernment’s highway program. Sales 
normally are down in the fourth 
quarter, but this year they are 
down more than expected. 
Foundry Equipment — In the 
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first seven months of 1957, new 
orders ran about 8 per cent be- 
low the average monthly level of 
1956. Einar Borch, vice president 
of National Metal Abrasives Co., 
Cleveland, and chairman of the 
Statistical Committee of the 
Foundry Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association, says the industry 
expects the downtrend to continue 
into the fourth quarter. Major 
reason: Auto companies are wind- 
ing up their expansion programs. 
But the industry feels there is a 
definite possibility of an upturn 
next year because inquiries are at 
a good level. 


Heavy Electrical Equipment — 
“We didn’t expect much of an 
upturn in the last quarter, and 
we're not going to get one,” says 
the vice president and director of 
sales of one large producer of elec- 
trical equipment. But this indus- 
try has been running at near ca- 
pacity for several years; there 
isn’t too much headroom left. Ship- 
ments this year will be about the 
same as last year’s, and new or- 
ders are expected to continue on 
the high level of the last couple 
of years. There has been some 
backing off since early this year, 
but it isn’t enough to affect opera- 
tions significantly. 


Industrial Furnaces — A few 
manufacturers recently have felt 
a pickup over the second and third 
quarter rate, but generally the in- 
dustry will fall about 25 per cent 
shy of the 1956 level of new or- 
ders this year. “That is not too 
bad,” says Robert E. Fleming, ex- 
ecutive vice president of. Industrial 
Heating Equipment Association, 
“when you consider how high the 
last two years have been.” Some 
manufacturers report business will 
pick up in the first half of next 
year, followed by a good rise in 
the third quarter. 

Orders for steelmaking furnaces 
will be down somewhat next year 
because of the rounding out of the 
steel industry expansion program, 
but modernization programs will 
keep orders at a good level. 

Machine Tools—This industry is 
reflecting the slump more than 
most. Shipments will still be at 
high levels this year, compared 
with the post-World War II av- 
erage, but new orders have de- 
clined rapidly since the first quar- 
ter. Outlook for the fourth quar- 
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ter is an average of $30 million a 
month in new orders, with ship- 
ments of about $55 million to $65 
million a month. The backlog will 
probably sink below the four- 
month level prevailing in the third 
quarter, although producers will 
try to meter production to match 
new orders as far as commitments 
will allow. 

Companies’ reports for the fourth 
quarter differ. Some are still 
working a 58-hour week, while 
others are hard put to maintain 
40 hours. Some are booked into 
the second half of next year, while 
others can see no farther than a 
quarter ahead. The big trouble is 
the almost complete lack of buy- 
ing by auto companies. 

The bright spot is inquiries. The 
company which reports a softness 
in this area is the exception. 

Material Handling Equipment— 
There has been some upturn in 
this industry, but not as much as 
expected earlier this year, mem- 
bers report. Says L. West Shea, 
managing director of the Material 
Handling Institute Inc.: “There is 
a general feeling of hopeful ex- 
pectancy. There are more quota- 
tions outstanding now than at any 
time in the past year. The fourth 
quarter will be better than the 


third and about equal to the 
second.” 
Mining Equipment — Sales are 


tied almost directly to coal. Al- 
through coal production this year 
will be about equal to last year’s, 
the industry has revised downward 
its original output prediction from 
532 million tons to 500 million, 
dampening the capital spending 
picture. Little, if any, improve- 
ment is seen for 1958. Coal pro- 
duction will be about equal to 
1957’s, but heavy buying of min- 
ing equipment in the past two 
years may take some potential cus- 
tomers out of the market. 

Steel Mill Equipment—The big 
expansion in the basic steel in- 
dustry is past the peak for this 
round (see STEEL, Sept. 16, pp. 79- 
81), so there has been no particu- 
lar upturn for makers of this 
equipment. But business is still 
good, and in some cases better than 
it was last year. Some programs 
have been delayed because of tight 
money and uncertainty about the 
business outlook, but one producer 
feels that the next two or three 
years will be “average good years.” 


New Gray Iron Uses 


Foundrymen think they can be 
developed through marketing 
program with aid of society 


MEMBERS of the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society are banking on a 
marketing program now underway 
to develop new uses for their prod- 
uct. The lower business volumes 
of regular customers are expected 
to hold 1957 gray iron tonnage to 
its lowest figure since 1954 (see 
STEEL, Oct. 7, pp. 129-30). 

GIFS estimates 1957 tonnages at 
13.1 million tons. A good fourth 
quarter could top that figure but 
a poor last quarter could shade it 
to 13 million even, the society adds. 
It estimates that 130,000 tons of 
ductile iron will be produced this 
year. 

Market Aids—In developing new 
markets, gray iron founders will 
be aided by a customer handbook 
to be distributed about Jan. 1, 1958, 
and a proposed three-day sales 
training clinic. 

Awards — Three members were 
honored “for outstanding service” 
at the GIFS meeting in Chicago, 
Oct. 9-11. Hermann P. Good, di- 
vision manager, Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., received the 
Gold Medal Award. Plaques were 
presented to C. H. Meminger, man- 
ager, Foundry Div., Posey Iron 
Works Inc., Lancaster, Pa., and 
George L. Nimocks, office manager, 
Dayton Foundry, Hollydale, Calif. 

Nearly 100 entries were submit- 
ted in the 1957 design contest. 
First place winner of $500 was 
Harold R. Warsmith, Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, for a chain 
block link. Second place and $250 
went to E. S. Frens, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for a 
compressor discharge casing. 

Officers — Re-elected were the 
society’s president, J. Scott Parrish 
Jr., Richmond Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Richmond, Va.; vice president, 
Albert M. Nutter, E. L. LeBaron 
Foundry Co., Brockton, Mass.; and 
secretary, A. H. Renfrow, Renfrow 
Foundry, Los Angeles. C. R. Gar- 
land, W. O. Larson Foundry Co., 
Grafton, Ohio, was elected treas- 
urer. Donald H. Workman, Cleve- 
land, was renamed executive vice 
president. 
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Pentagon Wants Industry To Up Quality 


REJECTION rates on a few missile components have 
run as high as 90 per cent. “Manufacturers of elec- 
tronic parts must learn that meeting commercial 
standards is not meeting those of missile circuitry,” 
says the Air Materiel Command. 

The Pentagon is out to see that all industry catches 
up fast with its standards. Spokesmen warn that the 
current drive to hold down Defense Department spend- 
ing will be the whip to make industry toe the line. 
Bigger contracts for missilemakers are in the offing 
as we speed up our production (STEEL, Oct. 7, p. 119), 
but fewer firms may get orders as Defense tightens 
up its whole procurement system. 

The weapons system of granting huge contracts 
to one prime contractor is here to stay. Defense is 
also demanding that the primes make their subcon- 
tractors live up to standards. 

“T cannot stress too strongly the paramount needs 
of the ballistic missile program for reliability to an 
optimum degree never before attained,’ comments 
Brig. Gen. Ben Funk, AMC deputy director for bal- 
listic missiles. 


Coming: New Era in Defense Relations 


General Funk’s expression heralds a new era in 
relations between industry and the Defense Depart- 
ment. There has been a time when you could treat 
the contracting officer as your buddy: He understood 
your problems and was willing to bail you out, if 
he could. But that’s all over if the Pentagon is seri- 
ous. 

Another phase of the new look: When you contract 
with the government, look out. That’s a warning 
from F. Trowbridge vom Baur, the Navy’s general 
counsel. He thinks industry has been particularly 
lacking in understanding, for example, that when it 
takes a contract it is obliged to proceed with a 
change order even though it might be some time be- 
fore it will be paid for the increased cost. The firm 
will have to finance the cost itself, and it can’t 
charge off the interest involved. 

Mr. Vom Baur wants all contractors to keep their 
lawyers handy when doing business with the gov- 
ernment. He also recommends your lawyer have a 
thorough understanding of the decisions of the Armed 
Services Board of Contract Appeals. 
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Sputnik Is the Reason 


Although you’ll hear as much the next session of i 
Congress as the last about the excessive difficulty of — | 


getting contracts from the government and the usual 
charges of preference to big business, don’t expect 
any changes in the direction of easier profits for your 
firm. Sputnik has put the Defense Department on 
a war footing without a wartime supply of money. 

Relations with industry will be tightened. The 
aviation industry will scream for the next three 
months about cutbacks in progress payments, but it 
isn’t going to do any good. The bright side of that: 
Firms which are able to play along with Defense’s 
edicts should come out of the trouble better off. De- 
fense will know they can be counted on in an emer- 
gency. Talk among aircraft people that they will have 
to slow down production because of the slowdown in 
money is not well received at the Pentagon. 


Some sources are ready to charge aircraft manu- 
facturers with wanting to slow down the transition to 
missiles to keep their profit margins up. But the 
charge is probably exaggerated. Missile enthusiasts 
in the armed forces believe they have at last been 
vindicated by sputnik. They are prepared to forgive 
and forget if the manned aircraft proponents will 
shut up and take their medicine. Continued state-: 
ments that “manned aircraft will be our greatest 
defense for the next decade” are openly laughed at by 
those willing to risk their jobs to get what they be- 
lieve to be the truth across to the public. (The Presi- 
dent and most top Pentagon men still defend manned 
aircraft. ) 


McElroy's First Act Looks Good 


New Defense Secretary Neil McElroy is making a 
good impression with most at the Pentagon. Although 
he didn’t jump onto the missile bandwagon, he did 
indicate he is “more than sympathetic” to “specu- 
lative research.” Charles Wilson was not. Missilemen 
are figuring on getting all the money they want from 
Congress. They’ll need a sympathetic defense sec- 
retary to allow them to spend it the way they wish. 

On the more immediate business of catching the 
Russians, Mr. McElroy promises to eliminate bottle- 
necks from the missile program. One area will be 
the tightening up of government contracts, already 
mentioned. Otherwise, he will speed up our testing 
program and bring in some quick decisions. on com- 
peting missiles. One Pentagon source expects the 
Titan ICBM project (it’s reportedly running a bad 
second to the Atlas in development) to be canceled 
soon. Since the Titan supposedly incorporates more 
advanced theory than the Atlas, it will be a tough 
decision to make. 

The choice between the Jupiter and Thor has been 
put off for more testing of both, but you can expect 
a decision before the end of the year. With the Thor 
closer to mass production, it is probably your best bet. 
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This crawler tractor is a new product at Case 


Diversification Pays Off 


J. |. Case Co. marriage to American Tractor Corp. prompts 
new line of industrial machinery, boosts sales, and gives the 
115-year-old implement maker a bright future 


* NEED for diversification to 
bolster sales prompted J. I. Case 
Co., Racine, Wis., to add a line of 
industrial products. Result: A 
23 per cent sales increase. 

Wheel and crawler tractors and 
sarthmoving equipment  spear- 
headed the company’s entry last 
January into production of ma- 
shinery for heavy construction, 
‘oad building, mining, and logging. 

By diversifying, 115-year-old 
Sase was following a pattern set 
yy several other large implement 
companies. 

The Marriage—In 1956, Case ac- 
juired American Tractor Corp., 
Yhurubusco, Ind., and expanded its 
ine. Marc B. Rojtman, president 
f American Tractor, joined Case 
is its executive vice president and 
reneral manager. Much of the pro- 
rram’s progress is attributed to 
im. 

Everybody’s Happy—Sales of 
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American Tractor in 1956 were 
$10.2 million. In nine months 
since the merger, its sales have 
soared over $20 million. Esti- 
mate for 1958 is an industrial vol- 
ume of $45 million to $50 million. 
Current annual rate: $35 million. 
The third quarter began with the 
largest backlog of the year. With- 
in 21 months after the merger, in- 
dustrial equipment is expected to 
equal 60 per cent of Case’s total 
agricultural volume at the time of 
joining forces. 

Total company sales for the nine 
months ended July 31, 1957, were 
$78,898,236, compared with $64,- 
102,899 in the same period of ’56. 
As a result, the cumulative net 
loss for nine months was reduced 
to $993,805, against a net loss of 
$4,403,389 (before tax credit) for 
the year-earlier period. 

Children—The new Case ‘12- 
month line,” not anticipated at the 


start of the current fiscal year, 
is expected to provide stable year- 
round markets. It was introduced 
to dealers late in July and re- 
sulted in a record influx of orders. 

The industrial line covers 15 
gasoline and diesel-powered trac- 
tors, ranging from 40 to 80 hp in 
rubber-tired equipment, and up to 
100 hp in crawler models. To- 
gether with over 50 combinations 
of matching backhoes, loaders, 
bulldozers, angledozers, scarifiers, 
fork lifts, trailers, and winches, 
this group gives Case an extensive 
industrial tractor line. A new 
product is being introduced about 
every four or five months. 

New Relatives—Some broaden- 
ing of the Case dealer setup was 
necessary. The company expects 
that construction machinery will be 
handled by about 1200 of its 3000 
farm equipment dealers. Light 
equipment dealers have been signed 
to handle the medium-size wheel 
and crawler line; and heavy equip- 
ment dealers have been franchised 
to sell the construction and road 
building tractors. 

To handle expanding sales and 
assist dealers and retail customers, 
Case established a wholly owned 
financing subsidiary—J. I. Case 
Credit Corp. Another wholly 
owned subsidiary, J. I. Case Inter- 
national S.A., co-ordinates the over- 
seas program. 

New Equipment—The new line 
required several production facility 
changes. The company’s Burling- 
ton, Iowa, plant was re-equipped 
to make industrial products. An- 
other pliant in Racine, closed for 
some time, will be opened late 
this year for industrial produc- 
tion only. The Churubusco plant 
of American Tractor continues at 
full scale output. 

Before the merger, American 
Tractor had 500 employees. Cur- 
rent employment at the Churu- 
busco and Burlington plants totals 
1500. By Jan. 1, 1958, with the 
Racine plant in production, it will 
reach 2000. 

The Future—Retail farm ma- 
chinery sales this year are over 
20 per cent ahead of 1956’s, but 
sales of agricultural products to 
dealers up to July 31 were only 
slightly ahead of last year’s, 
largely as a result of preseason 
production. Improvement is ex- 
pected next year. 
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Steel Product Cost Analysis Shows: 


FIGURES IN TABLE ARE 
PERCENTAGE OF NET SALES — 


| First results of Americ an 
Warehouse Association’ study 
distributors’ costs are shown at — 
the right. Selected at tando 


from ASWA’s data on fi 


Cost of 
Region! Goods 
ss 1 64.81 
2a 
Sa 2 64.78 
Cz 
=] 
eo 
oo ] 65.65 
Ses 2 74.87 
Su e 70.66 
3 
vu 
Lao 
S35 3 79.32 
$o5 3 72.32 
o@c 
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1 64.56 
1 68.76 
6 719) 


Carbon 
Structurals 


3 
se £ 60.11 
eo 59.09 
See 

= 


1 68.64 
5 68. 


Alloy 
Steel 


tRegions: 1. Atlantic States 2. Great Lakes States 3. Central States 4. South- 
ern & Texas 5. 


Rocky Mountain 6. Pacific States 


Figures Talk to Warehousers 


“DISTRIBUTION cost analysis is 
revolutionizing our industry,” ex- 
claims Robert G. Welch, executive 
vice president, American Steel 
Warehouse Association, Cleveland. 

Although he’s cautious in ap- 
praising initial results of the as- 
sociation’s new method of cost 
accounting, Mr. Welch explains: 
“For the first time we have in- 
formation about our costs by prod- 
uct and service performed. This 
system shows us where to concen- 
trate our selling effort, where to 
concentrate our cost reduction 
activities, and where to _ invest 
most profitably our capital for 
future expansion.” 

First Report—ASWA’s initial re- 
port on the cost analysis project 
inaugurated last year (see STEEL, 
Mar. 19, 1956, p. 89) covers the 
first two quarters of 1957 and con- 
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tains figures supplied by 25 firms. 
Shown above are statistics selected 
at random from seven of the re- 
port’s 35 product classifications 
and 18 of its 37 cost headings. The 
figures aren’t ‘typical,’ and they 
don’t show the full range of prof- 
its or losses incurred by distribu- 
tors in handling the _ specified 
products. They demonstrate only 
that there are great variations in 
the costs of such functions as ma- 
terial handling, delivery, outside 
selling, and general administration. 
They show how two firms in ap- 
parently similar circumstances 
(same product, same gross) can 
have different results: One will 
retain a substantial profit while 
the other dissipates his margin en- 
tirely. 

As the table reveals, one Great 
Lakes distributor almost doubles 


1 q 
Order | 
Processing 


Slitting Shearing Sawing 


the net profit of an Atlantic | 
States firm on sales of carbon hot- | 
He does this through 
substantially lower costs for order | 
processing, material handling, and | 
selling, and despite higher costs for | 


rolled bars. 


general administration. 
Regional Differences—It’s 
portant to remember, 


rates, transportation charges, and 
the type of industry served. Such 
costs are often beyond the ware- 
house operator’s control. 


If both firms were in the same: 


area and did about the same vol- 
ume of business, it’s possible that 


im- | 
however, | 
that costs vary widely by area | 
because of differentials in labor’ 


improvements in order processing ' 


and other functions would enable 
the one distributor to match the 
other’s profits. But here, again, 


it’s necessary to assume that the: 


companies are similarly situated in 
respect to competition. 
enjoys a dominant position while 


If one: 


the other has to compete with four: 


other distributors, it would be folly 


IT EE 


(| 


Where Distributors Can Boost Profits 


P Material Inventory 
Burning Handling Delivery Space Cost 


5.65 2.72 1.45 
1.8 1.92 0.92 
4.85 6.06 1. 
0.81 1.85 3.92 2.22 
3.48 2.75 1.77 


Because of space restrictions, certain items of lesser importance to the total 
analysis have been omitted. 
Headings included in ASWA report but not shown above: Purchasing; Machine 
Processing; Upcut & Roller Leveling; Other Processing; Receiving; Orcer Filling; 


to suggest that he should reduce 
his selling expenses. 

Comparison of costs for the two 
firms selling carbon plates sug- 
gests that one is spending too much 
for material handling, selling, and 
general administration. HExamina- 
tion of figures supplied by the 
sellers of carbon mechanical tub- 
ing indicates that the Central 
States distributor has a problem 
with outside selling costs. In han- 
dling alloy steel, an Atlantic States 
warehouse has excessive delivery 
expenses. Perhaps he’s shipping 
too far, delivering small orders too 
frequently. 


No Advice—-Whatever the prob- 
lem, ASWA believes the distributor 
must find his own way. Tf he 
ean’t turn debit into credit by 
cleaning up internal operations, by 
improving truck loading or rout- 
ing, he might consider dropping 
the unprofitable line. 

Although Mr. Welch emphasizes 
the futility of trying to compute 
“average” costs for warehouse 
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Outside 
Selling 


Admin. 
Selling 


Inside 
Selling 


3.67 1.85 1.58 
1.36 0.7 0.63 


1.52 
3.56 1.66 
9.74 5.3] 0.14 


Bad Debts; 


Taxes. 


functions on the basis of figures 
now available, he believes it may 
soon be possible to assemble such 
statistics. He estimates that 120 
ASWA members are working with 
the new accounting system. 

Giving impetus to joint spon- 
sorship of distribution cost analy- 
sis by ASWA, the National As- 
sociation of Aluminum Distribu- 
tors, and the Copper & Brass 
Warehouse Association was the 
realization that warehouse earn- 
ings were lagging behind those of 
other major industrial groups. 
Armed with the facts that func- 
tional accounting provided, the dis- 
tributors were able to reverse the 
trend toward lower earnings. Since 
1954, they have increased their per- 
centage of return on net assets 
(after taxes) from 3.5 to 13.9, the 
level reported for manufacturers 
and steel producers. 


Other Benefits—No less import- 
ant to warehouse operators than 
determination of product line prof- 
itability will be evaluations of prof- 


Shipping; Advertising; Total Product Costs; Credit Authorization & Collection; 
( Total Customer Costs; Carrying Costs; Total General Costs; Tons 
Shipped; Number of Employees; Manhours Worked; 


Sales 
Disc. 


Gen. Admin. 
and Acct. 


1.96 0.39 
2.94 


1.61 0.43 
2.67 
6.55 


2.96 
1.42 


4.5 
2.89 


4.63 
1.87 0.39 
0.85 0.28 


2.84 
4.4 


1.56 0.43 
3.06 


Investment Return Before 


itability in terms of customers, 
territories, and order size. When 
they know the facts, says Mr. 
Welch, distributors can greatly im- 
prove the productivity of their 
salesmen. This is essential, he 
continues, because today’s sales- 
man receives twice as much money 
as he did in 1948 but sells about 
the same tonnage. Instead of en- 
couraging a man to sell every ac- 
count something, they’ll empha- 
size profitable sales and larger or- 
ders. They’ll know how often a 
man should call, when he should 
contact his customers by tele- 
phone, whether he should estab- 
lish a residence in his territory, 
and whether his territory is too 
big or too small. The day is not 
far off, says Mr. Welch, when dis- 
tributors will stop chasing gross 
profit and start paying salesmen 
on the basis of net revenues their 
sales produce. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 


able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland 13. Ohio. 
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The most complete 


synchronous motor 
protection you can buy 


Above and at right * FourEC&M 
1000 HP, 2300 Volt Synchron- 
ous Starters on air-compressor 
drives in Chrysler Corporation's 
new Ohio Stamping Plant at 
Twinsburg. Purchased and in- 
stalled by Hatfield Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Below « Inside view of starter 
showing compact arrangement 
of fuses and contactor. The 
three arc shields slide out for 
quick access to both front and 
rear contacts—no draw-out of 

=, contactor needed. 


ECs M 2200-4800 VOLT STARTERS 


e A push of the “'start’’ button gives you complete protection during 
starting and running—plus EC&M fully automatic synchronization. 
Throughout the entire sequence, motor windings are completely pro- 
tected and synchronization occurs at the most favorable time. Should 
the motor pull out of step because of voltage dip or overload, the field 
is automatically removed. Re-synchronization occurs when the motor 
re-accelerates the load. Short circuit protection is provided by current- 
limiting power fuses working in conjunction with EC&M's “‘certified"' 
high-interrupting-capacity ZHA air-break contactor. 

For complete details... 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 8210 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


A DIVISION OF THE SQUARE D COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 28 « OHIO 


8897 
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Chrysler Corp. 


Economy trend favors multiple carburetors as . . 


Fuel Injection Falters 


CAR BUILDERS’ interest in fuel 
injection has faded. 

Less than a year ago, every car 
division in Detroit seemed to be 
scrambling for a fuel feed system. 

Then the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association cracked down 
on the advertising of horsepower 
ratings. Since car buyers tend to 
associate fuel injection with speed, 
most plans didn’t get out of low 
gear. 

Horsepower ratings are up, but 
they aren’t being emphasized and 
’ only three producers will have fuel 
injection in ’58. 

Who Has It—Pontiac and Chev- 
rolet will continue to offer adapta- 
tions of the system developed by 
GM’s Rochester (N. Y.) Products 
Div. Chrysler Corp. will make its 
version of the Bendix unit avail- 
able on sports models. 

Chevy’s job is scheduled only for 


the 283 cu-in. engine. Pontiac says 
its injector is available on all mod- 
els, but it expects to install them 
only on the Bonneville’ sports 
series. 

Who Stopped It—American Mo- 
tors Corp. has dropped its Bendix 
system which appeared briefly on 
the 1957 Rambler Rebel. 

Relief—Most companies seem to 
be relieved by the halt of the fuel 
injection hassle. The systems 
were far too expensive to produce 
in limited volume. 

While injectors do give some ad- 
ditional fuel economy (Pontiac 
says 2 to 3 mpg more) and better 
throttle response, it’s a pretty low 
return on a high priced investment. 

Costly—Last year, Chevy’s in- 
jector was listed at $484. It’s not 
likely to be much less in 1958. 
Pontiac’s unit also will be in that 
area. It’s rumored that Chrysler’s 


What Killed Fuel 
Injection 


®@ High speed ban. 
®@ High cost. 


@ Mechanical 
difficulties. 


price is around $450, although AMC 
priced its Bendix injector at $395. 

Edward N. Cole, Chevy’s gen- 
eral manager, says the division 
sold 2570 fuel injection units this 
year. He adds that fuel injection 
as a replacement for the carburetor 
is a long way off. 

Want Carbs — Four-barrel car- 
buretors are simpler to make and 
give better performance. One set 
can be cut out for cruising econ- 
omy; all four barrels can be used 
for full power. 

Choices—The attention of engi- 
neers seems to be centering on the 
Bendix and GM systems. Chevy’s 
version of the Rochester unit me- 
chanically measures a shot of fuel 
which is sprayed under pressure 
into injection ports. 

Two separate castings replace 
the regular intake manifold. The 
lower iron casting serves as the 
top cover of the engine, the upper 
aluminum casting mounts the air 
induction and fuel metering sys- 
tems. 

Pontiac has adapted the system 
by adding an extra filter and an 
air metering device, so both fuel 
and air are measured before being 
mixed and injected into the cyl- 
inder. 

Chrysler—The Bendix Electro- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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jector, now offered by Chrysler, is 
faster because it measures time in- 
stead of fuel. 

Fuel is kept in the injector un- 


der 20 psi. When the accelerator 
is depressed, an electronic “brain” 
measures temperature, throttle 
pressure, altitude, and engine load. 

The “brain” translates the data 
into the engine’s fuel needs and 
sends an electrical impulse to open 
the injector long enough to squirt 
the correct amount of fuel into the 
cylinder. 

The system is accurate to one 
thousandth of a second. Chrys- 
ler has added a fuel filter to the 
Bendix unit and has immersed the 
fuel pump in the gas tank to keep 
it clean. 

Finicky—Fuel injection systems 
contain many complicated parts. 
They can get out of whack easily. 
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Precision parts make for high 
costs. 

The return to economy in car 
prices and operation is beginning. 
As long as the trend continues, fuel 
injection will take a back seat to 
less expensive, trouble-free car- 
buretors. 


Steel Buyers Cautious 


Since there’s little delivery lag, 
car builders are letting steel mills 
and suppliers carry inventory for 
them until it’s needed. Purchas- 
ing agents indicate the Big Three 
are trying to keep stocks at a 
15 to 20 day level. 

October deliveries show Chrysler, 
Ford, and GM are a bit ahead of 
earlier commitments, but all three 
are planning slight cutbacks in 
December. 


Besides having better uses fon) 
inventory dollars, there are twa 
other reasons why the auto com 
panies aren’t buying according tq 
old patterns. | 

First — Dealers have gained sc 
much independence since 1956 they 
can cancel car orders without fear 
of reprisal if demand sags. | 

Second—The industry is waiting: 
to see what contract demands the 


UAW will come up with at its De-} 
troit conference at the end of they} 


year. 


| 
i 


Chrysler Builds in St. Louts;) 


Chrysler Corp. says it will build} 


an assembly plant about 20 miles) 
southwest of St. Louis. 


The facility replaces the Ply- | 


mouth body and assembly plants in 


Evansville, Ind., which will close + 
down at the end of the 1959 model?) 
run, according to W. C. Newberg, | 
automotive group vice president. .} 

The two Evansville plants ars) 
30 years old and employ 5000 per | 
The St. Louis operation wil: } 


sons. 
cover 1.3 million sq ft and will em 


ploy about 3500 persons. (Rumor. | 


It’ll be highly automated and may 
be set up for the assembly of uni-— 


tized bodies.) It will be ready for | 


1960 production. 

Norman Matthews, UAW vice 
president, has bitterly contested 
the Evansville shutdown. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1957 1956 
January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
March)... 4))0S;52 Oe DIaeZOO) 
AvpEil eat aae 549,239 547,619 
Maa cca anit 531,365 471,675 
June 52 OOO 2 ASOrone 
uly Aree 495,629 448,876 
August ..... 524,354 402,575 
September .. 274,265 190,716 
9 Mo. Total 4,677,136 4,234,768 
Octoberay- ta rere 389,061 
Novem bere. erect: 581,803 
December” 2. snenee 597,226 
DOtall « sis moe 5,802,808 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
Sept. 14 .... 85,816 63,798 
EI, PAL Gaon WARK 35,652 
SIs Fey Ano Bula 43,369 
OR DN Goes AlCl 59,367 
Oct, 12° ...5 ~35;949} 70,175 
Oct Tin 75 4.) 605002 ESS oD 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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Auto Industry Calls Tune for 4th Quarter 


THE TEMPO of production in the 
fourth quarter is more likely to be 
a fox trot than a Charleston. It 
will be determined to a large de- 
gree by the auto industry, whose 
products last year accounted for 
less than 3 per cent of the gross 
national product (at wholesale 
value). 


Mind Over Matter — There are 
several reasons why the auto in- 
dustry is in a position to call the 
tune. First, it is one of the na- 
tion’s largest employers. Second, 
it has one of the largest and most 
complex networks of suppliers in 


Less than Spectacular—If there 
is no strong upward pressure in 
the general economy to counteract 
such psychology, it doesn’t take 
too long for a reaction to set in. 
It’s no secret that motordom has 
gone through two years at some- 
what less than the spectacular pace 
of 1955. Memory being as short 


as it is, many persons forget that 
the 1956-57 level was higher than 
almost any year prior to 1955. 
And now they are faced with an- 
other year that is shaping up re- 
markably like its predecessor. 
The most commonly heard esti- 
mate of new car sales for 1958 is 
6 million units, practically the 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?2.... 


LATEST YEAR 


PERIOD* 


2,0921 2,105 2,495 


- Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) . 11,5501 | 11,564 11,300 
industry. (General Motors Corp. Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) ...... 9,9052 | 10,200 | 10,399 
alone has more than 26,000 sup- Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) ee nr Soe 
i i i & Construction Volume (HNR—millions) .... : ; : 
Pe Bae ace ice Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 56,5302 35,248 96,986 
Third, it is the largest single con- TRADE ; 
? 3 5 23 
: Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) 740 748 8 
emo a nuleprod ucts: Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) ..... 261 278 253 
Although those factors are po- Currency in Circulation (millions)3 ... $31,129 | $31,038 ey 
tent, many economic analysts be- Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago) 0% 0% +2% 
lieve the industry’s biggest influ- FINANCE 
ence is psychological. Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, OY en Ss Sea 
E body is int ted in auto- Federal Gross Debt (billions) BRA Pee $ 270 18.5 $14.9 
2 pee C Yate TETeLeste . Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) ........... $27. $18. 407 
mobiles. Anyone can tell if the Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares). ONeS Sock Raat 
i i i r Loans and Investments (billions)4* .. 5 : . . 
Ee eee et ctacine sh we U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)¢. . $25.7 $24.5 $26.0 
many new models are on the PRICES sip tie cee a gate Tae & eee 
i STEEL’s Finishe ee TICE INGEXOF fer. cis cis ; : 4 
streets, or by reading about ale STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®..... 209.0 209.2 265.0 
deals offered to move stocks of All Commodities? oe 1175 117.5 115.0 
new cars. If the public senses that Commodities Other Than Farm & Foods’. 125.5 125.6 123.0 
D etroit is having an off year, ®Dates on request. Preliminary. ?Weekly capacities, net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 


8Federal Reserve Board. ‘Member banks, Federal Reserve System. %1935-1939= 
7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949—100. 


chances are better than even that 
it will conclude that everybody is 100. 
headed in the same direction. 


2,461,893. 
61936-1939—100. 
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TO 
FIND 


THE MAN 
YOU NEED... 


Place an 
ment in 
Wanted” 


advertise- 
the “Help 


columns 


of STEEL’s classified 


pages. 


Your 


adver- 


tisement will reach the 


qualified men you 


need, because STEEL 


is addressed to high- 


ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 


ing 
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1957 1956 1955 
ation ein 3,494.7 3,116.4 2,181.0 
Feb 3,337.9 3,124.8 2,184.5 
ETS aay ects 3,571.6 3,330.9 2,599.5 
ADE TS stains 3,462.6 3,166.2 2,579.5 
May nines 3,311.4 3,350.7 2,644.4 
TUNG” cae c 2,912.1 3,094.5 2,645.1 
SUEY fatavacate 2,767.5 2,737.4 2,180.0 
NA eteseete 2,830.8 3,136.6 2,535.6 
Sept elena 2,832.9 2,666.8 
OGEI Tateiniestl irene bes 3,442.3 2,897.2 
NOV eisocre 3,205.7 2,935.7 
DOC ho see a tee 2,931.2 -2.891-1 


Metal Treating Institute. 


Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


same as sales will be this year and 
only slightly better than they were 
in 1956. It means that production 
in the fourth quarter will be 
pegged at the level of the year-ago 
period—about 1.6 million cars. At 
a time when many observers feel 
the economy needs some added 
zest, it doesn’t look like the auto 
industry can be counted on to pro- 
vide it. 

Change of Pattern—Steel buying 
by auto purchasing agents is well 
below expectations. Basing its 
thinking on _ traditional buying 
habits, the steel industry expected 
automen to build stocks of steel 
to meet heavy fourth quarter pro- 
duction schedules. Instead, the 
auto producers are eating even 
further into stocks and counting on 
the steelmen to meet their dead- 
line demands. One steel salesman 
reports that a large bodymaker or- 
dered 2000 tons of sheets on 
Oct. 11 for delivery on Oct 28. 
“We had to call the mill and get 
it on schedule that afternoon to 
make delivery on time,” he adds. 
A year ago the order would have 
been turned down. 

Capital equipment buying is 
slack, too (see Page 42). One 
machine tool company president 
told STEEL: “I don’t see how the 
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auto people can possibly come out 
with much new in 1959. They 
have about 30 days left to order 
tooling for next year, and there 
is no sign they are going to do it.” 


New Models Boost Index 


It becomes increasingly clear 
that the level of STEEL’s industrial 
production index will depend al- 
most entirely on the auto industry 
during the fourth quarter. Dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 12, the 
index advanced 2 points to 142 
(1947-49 —100), strictly the result 
of a buildup in 1958 model cars. 
The industry will increase its 
strength until well into December. 


One of the big surprises this fall 
has been the relative weakness in 
the electric energy industry. Week- 
ly output of electricity is ahead of 
the year-ago pace, but the gap is 
narrowing. During the week end- 
ed Oct. 5, it measured 11.564 bil- 
lion kw-hr, just 2 per cent above 
the pace of the corresponding week 
last year. It is the smallest gain 
in several years, comparing with 
5 to 6 per cent earlier this year 
and about 8 per cent in 1956. If 
seasonal patterns prevail, the trend 
will reverse itself before this 
month is over. 
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Prices Level Off 


The rise in wholesale prices has 
come to at least a temporary halt. 
Following a steady upswing dur- 
ing late summer and early fall, the 
all - commodities index dropped 
from its high of 118.3 (1947-49= 
100) in early September and lev- 
eled off at 117.5 during the first 
two weeks of October. The index 
for all commodities other than 
farm and foods has dropped stead- 
ily from its high of 125.9 to 125.5 
per cent of the base period. The 
decline of ferrous scrap and tin 
prices has been a contributing fac- 
tor in the downtrend. 


Appliances Picking Up 


The appliance industry is show- 
ing new signs of breaking out of 
its slump. Tappan Stove Co., St. 
Louis, declares that September 
was the biggest month in its 77- 
year history and that sales for the 
first nine months of 1957 are ahead 
of last year’s. A. B. Ritzenthaler, 
vice president of sales, reports: 
“We expect to reach an all-time 
high in commercial sales in 1957.” 


Motorola Corp., Chicago, ex- 
pects to report a nine-month sales 
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record when final tabulations are 
in, says Robert W. Galvin, presi- 
dent. Earnings during the third 
and fourth quarters will increase 
over those of the similar period of 
1956, he adds. 

Production of television sets and 
radios is also on the uptrend. One 
indication is the significant rise in 
manufacturers’ sales of picture 
and receiving tubes in August. 
Picture tubes rose from 491,935 
units in July to 930,296 in August, 
while receiving tubes went from 
33.1 million units to 43 million, ac- 
cording to the Electronic Indus- 
tries Association. 

EIA also reports record produc- 
tion of transistors in August. Man- 
ufacturers turned out 2,709,000 
units, compared with 1,703,000 in 
July. 


Employment Declines 


Total employment fell by 700,- 
000 between August and Septem- 
ber to 65.7 million, report the De- 
partments of Commerce and La- 
bor. The change was seasonal. 
Even though the dip in factory em- 
ployment was slightly more than 
seasonal, nonagricultural employ- 
ment was at the highest Septem- 
ber level on record. 
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increases safety, 


cuts chain costs! 


QUALITY CONTROL! 


X-Ray type testing of master, 
joiner and end links assures 
safe, trouble-free welds. 
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HEAT- 
TREATING 
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uniformity 
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sling assembly. 
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I-Beam type de- 
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steel construc- 
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Pat. No. 2,646,306 
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Contact your nearest Distributor or write 
Ss. G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 


Plants: Box 509, Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smallman St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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A GREAT NAME IN 
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fr... this 285-ton Pollock 
Open Hearth Ladle is welded 

on a special positioner designed 
specifically for jobs like this. 

The ladle is placed on the rollers 
and revolved until the ladle 

is in the best possible position for 
“down-welding.” Using the posi- 
tioner results in better welds. 

A positioner for a 285-ton ladle 

is big...it has to be. But at 
Pollock, where thinking is as big 
as the job itself, huge machines 
are commonplace. 

The William B. Pollock Com- 
pany prides itself on being able to 
do the big jobs. It has the 

skilled men, the resourceful en- 
gineers and the special machines 
(as this positioner) that are 
needed to turn your biggest 
drawing board dreams for 

iron and steel making facilities 
into solid, practical realities. 
When you're thinking “big,” think 
of The William B. Pollock 
Company... specialists in all 
matters and equipment per- 
taining to the manufacture 

of iron and steel. 


THE WILLIAM B. COMPANY 


Since 1863 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
BLAST FURNACES + HOT METAL CARS AND LADLES + CINDER AND SLAG CARS + INGOT MOULD CARS + CHARGING BOX CARS +» WELDED OPEN HEARTH LADLES 
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LESTER M. DANNER 
Raymond Mfg. p. a. 


Lester M. Danner was promoted 
to purchasing agent, Raymond Mfg. 
Co., division of Associated Spring 
Corp., Corry, Pa. He _ succeeds 
Cornelius H. Holden, retired. Mr. 
Danner was assistant purchasing 
agent. 


Carl E. Sutherland Jr. was named 
vice president in charge of pro- 
duction and engineering for Skid- 
more-Wilhelm Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
He was general superintendent. 


R. B. Leland was made factory 
sales manager, Fageol Products 
Co., Kent, Ohio. He has been with 
Twin Coach Co., parent firm, since 
1929, serving as assistant to the 
vice president-sales since 1950. 


Harry H. Price was made man- 
ager, wire rope and construction 
material products department, Chi- 
cago district sales office, American 
Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
He succeeds Bruce D. Bennett, pro- 
moted to a new sales executive 
post in Cleveland. 


J. Herbert Smith succeeds James 
H. Goss as president of Canadian 
General Electric Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


William V. Bernsen was made 
sales manager, Engine Life Prod- 
ucts Corp., El] Monte, Calif. 


John G. Murray, a vice president 
of Continental Can Co., New York, 
was named director of technical de- 
velopment to succeed Maj. Gen. 
C. L. Adcock, retired. Mr. Murray 
was general manager, Crown & 
Cork Div. 
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CARL E, SUTHERLAND JR. 
Skidmore-Wilhelm v. p. 


Wendell F. Carney was made gen- 
eral sales manager, Taft-Peirce 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. He 
succeeds Walter E. Rogers, who 
requested inactive status because 
of illness. Mr. Carney was New 
York sales manager. 


Frank G. Hensel was made ad- 
ministrative manager, Robins En- 
gineers Div., Hewitt-Robins Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. Jack Van Kleu- 
nen was made manager of en- 
gineering sales. 


Frank T. Peterson was appointed 
president, Black-Clawson Co., New 
York. He succeeds Clifford R. 
Crawford who resigned as presi- 
dent but remains as vice chairman. 
Mr. Peterson was executive vice 
president. 


Jerome L. Mcintyre was named 
vice president and general man- 
ager, Searle Steel Corp., San Diego, 
Calif. 


Robert D. Smith was elected vice 
president and general manager, 
Mystik Adhesive Products Inc., 
Chicago. 


Dr. J. R. Gump joined Michigan 
Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich., as 
group leader of inorganic research. 


W. L. Richardson was made as- 
sistant to the sales manager, 
Cargotainer Div., Tri-State Engi- 
neering Co., Washington, Pa. 


Russell H. Thompson was made 
assistant sales manager for Min- 
nesota by Rolled Steel Corp. He is 
at Minneapolis. 


WENDELL F. CARNEY 
Taft-Peirce gen. sales mgr. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


LAWRENCE G. MAECHTLEN 
Square D first v. p. 


Lawrence G. Maechtlen was made 
first vice president, Square D Co., 
Detroit. As a vice president, he 
served for the last three years as 
manager, western division, Los An- 
seles. He is now at Detroit. 


Ed O. Reese was made manager, 
Youngstown district, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. He is replaced 
as general superintendent of flat 
rolled and tubular products by 
John H. Stone. Mr. Reese suc- 
ceeds J. S. Stainier, retired. 


William M. Kerrigan, formerly of 
the aircraft products division, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jen- 
kintown, Pa., was appointed man- 
ager of Flexloc sales in the locknut 
department. Frank R. Lindh was 
made assistant manager-Flexloc 
sales. Mr. Kerrigan succeeds John 
J. Wiest, who fills the new post of 
technical director of the locknut 
department, formed to consolidate 
sales of Flexloc industrial locknuts 
and special aircraft nut-type fas- 
teners. 


George V. Mueller was appointed 
to the motor design and develop- 
ment staff of Robbins & Myers 
inc., Springfield, Ohio. He was 
professor of electrical engineering 
at Purdue University. 


Joseph Shelton was made general 
sales manager, Los Angeles divis- 
ion, Ducommun Metals & Supply 
Co. 


Brainard Steel Div., Sharon Steel 
Corp., Warren, Ohio, appointed 
Daniel A. Sherick plant products 
manager and superintendent, Gris- 
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GEORGE H. TODD 


wold plant; Walter A. Garrett, 
plant products manager and sales 
manager, Larchmont plant. 


George H. Todd was named gen- 
eral superintendent, Ashland, Ky., 
Works, Armco Steel Corp. Town- 
sell G. Marshall succeeds Mr. 
Todd as assistant to the manager. 
Mr. Todd succeeds Harry B. Nich- 
olson, recently promoted to assist- 
ant to the vice president-opera- 
tions, Armco Div. 


Wickwire Spencer Stee! Div., Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp., appointed 
Earnest J. Bolduc New England 
district sales manager, Boston; 
Charles P. Harlow, sales manager, 
hardware products department, as- 
suming duties at the corporation’s 
subsidiary, American Wire Fabric 
Corp., Mt. Wolf, Pa. 


R. E. Hadady was made sales man- 
ager for DataTape products, Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp. ap- 
pointed Henry C. Heine sales man- 
ager of its Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Corp. division, Trenton, N. J. 


Michael A. Horlak was made new 
product research and development 
engineer for Rotor Tool Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Robert L. Baddorf was promoted 
from chief engineer to technical as- 
sistant to the president of Topp 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, division of 
Topp Industries Ince. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ap- 
pointed James L. McGinnis district 
sales manager at St. Louis to suc- 
ceed Carl W. Messinger, retired. 
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HARRY B. NICHOLSON 
Armco Steel operating posts 


Martin D. Archangeli, assistant 
general manager, Saginaw, Mich.. 
division, was promoted to the new 
post of general sales manager, 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He will 
be at Detroit. Chester D. Christie, 
assistant chief engineer, axle divi- 
sion, Cleveland, was promoted to 
sales manager of the division to 
succeed the late Hugh D. Mixer. 
Robert K. Nelson, sales represent- 
ative in Detroit, succeeds Mr. 
Christie as assistant chief engi- 
neer in Cleveland. William M. 
Kelly, also sales representative in 
Detroit, was named district sales 
manager, in charge of the axle 
division office. Cornell Mann _ be- 
comes Detroit sales representative. 


James E. Swaine Jr. 
sales manager, supplies division, 
International Business Machines 
Corp., New York. He is succeeded 
by Walter H. Johnson as adminis- 
trative assistant in the office of 
the president. 


was made 


E. F. Murphy Jr. fills the new 
post of assistant sales manager in 
charge of aluminum sales at 
Anaconda Sales Co., New York. 


Terrell J. Small was made south- 
west district manager for Morri- 
son Products Inc. He is at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


James K. Heap was named as- 
sistant to the manager of Borg- 
Warner Corp.’s Ingersoll Kalama- 
zoo Div., Kalamazoo, Mich. Clay- 
ton K. Cole was made chief en- 
gineer in charge of industrial ma- 
terial engineering. 


Clarence W. Higbee was appointed 
assistant general manager; Gil- 
lette N. Houck, sales manager of 


MARTIN D. ARCHANGELI 


CHESTER D. CHRISTIE 
Eaton Mfg. positions 


the new electrical conductor di- | 
Aluminum & | 


vision of Kaiser 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. 


Richard D. Crowley was made as- | 
purchases, - 
United States Steel Corp., Pitts- | 


sistant director of 
burgh. William B. McCready was 
named purchasing agent for con- 
struction materials and services. 


Robert T. Schulenberg was named | 


supervisor-machine tool 
ment for General 
large steam turbine-generator de- 
partment, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Robert L. Swank was made man- 
ager of sales-plastic pipe for Na- 
tional Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Thomas D. Cramer 
was made assistant sales manager- 
plastic pipe. Mr. Swank succeeds 
Robert K. Henderson, now WNa- 
tional Tube’s Philadelphia district 
sales manager. 


A. E. Reinhard was made general 
manager in charge of the Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, division, Detroit Steel 
Corp. H. E. Baughman, vice pres- 
ident in charge of the division, 
retires Dec. 1. J. F. Van Cleave 
was made assistant general man- 
ager of the division; F. C. Mc- 
Gough, V. O. Pentiuk, and F. E. 
Weise Jr., assistant general super- 
intendents. 


L. E. Grafft was made senior con- 
tracting manager, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict office, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
American Bridge Div. He _ suc- 
ceeds James C. Hamilton, named 
assistant to vice president, Los 
Angeles office. Philip J. Larson 
was made assistant to vice presi- 
dent-contracting, Chicago. He is 
succeeded as senior contracting 
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A machine not put to its best use is theoreti- 
cally idle. Proper machine selection is an 
important factor in the profitable use of a 
multiple spindle automatic. So extensive are 
Se ete | the demands on this type of lathe that no 
single model—or number of models—can 
be expected to efficiently handle the wide 


range of work available. 
6 -spindle & B -spincie : A 
& sixax —~ 530" thea 8° f To excel in any range of work a multiple 


spindle automatic must be specifically 
designed for that range. That is why 
CONOMATICS are provided in so many 
models. In no other way can the purchaser 
be assured of the best possible machine for 
his particular requirements. 


Conomatic 


CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY, INC., WINDSOR, VT., U.S.A. 
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JOHN VON ROSEN 
Chrysler dir.-mfg. eng. 


ROBERT E. SAVAGE 
heads Inco’s dist. sales 


manager, Chicago office, by Donald 
J. Morfee. 


international Nickel Co. Inc. named 
Richard B. Kropf supervisor of 
development activities in the auto- 
motive industry, Detroit, to suc- 
ceed E. J. Hergenroether, retired. 
Robert E. Savage was placed in 
charge of the distributor sales sec- 
tion, nickel department, New York, 
succeeding the late E. J. Bothwell. 


Herbert C. Golz was made general 
manager, Elgin Metalformers Corp., 
Elgin, Ill. Former chief engineer, 
he is succeeded by Lawrence Fay, 
former product design engineer. 
Emil Dragisic Jr. was appointed 
plant manager. Ernest Falbe joins 
the firm as purchasing agent, the 
post formerly held by Robert Golz 
who has entered military service. 
John J. Sullivan was made field 
sales supervisor. 


Joseph W. Lewis was made assis- 
tant to the president of Beckman 
Instruments Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
He was manager of Arnold O. 
Beckman Inc. 
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JAMES M. DARBAKER 
chief exec. of Copperweld 


HERBERT C, GOLZ 
Elgin Metalformers post 


i 


A. S. CHALFANT 
A. M. Byers steel dir. 


ANTHONY R. PALMER 
Republic supt. of bar mills 


Anthony R. Palmer was made 
superintendent of bar mills at the 
Cleveland steel plant of Republic 
Steel Corp. He succeeds E. W. 
Carlson who transfers to the Buf- 
falo steel plant as assistant dis- 
trict manager. 


Robert G. Robey was made sales 
manager, F. P. Smith Wire & Iron 
Works, Chicago. He was vice pres- 
ident and assistant general man- 
ager, Magnesium Co. of America. 


Robert F. Hodgson was made man- 
ager of sales and engineering, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., division, New York 
Air Brake Co. He was manager of 
engineering. Walter S. Root was 
made manager-industrial sales for 
the division. 


Metal Products Div., Koppers Co. 
Inc., appointed D. P. Dakos sales 
engineer of the western district for 
aircraft sound control products at 
Los Angeles. He replaces D. B. 
Callaway, named chief engineer of 
the industrial sound control depart- 
ment at division headquarters in 
Baltimore. 


John von Rosen was named direc- 
tor of manufacturing engineering 
for Chrysler Corp., Detroit. He was 
director of plant engineering. 


James M. Darbaker was elected 
chief executive officer of Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, to suc- 
ceed the late Frank R. S. Kaplan. 
Mr. Darbaker continues as presi- 
dent and will serve also as acting 
chairman. 


A. S. Chalfant was appointed di- 
rector of steel sales at A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh. He was executive 
vice president and sales manager, 
McDowell Mfg. Co. 


Chester S. Jones was made sales 
manager, Buhr Machine Tool Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He served for 
many years with Cross Co. 


Robert A. Bailey was made market- 
ing manager of Norden - Ketay 
Corp.’s western division, Los An- 
geles. He was vice president-sales 
manager, Engineered Electronics 
Co: 


Frederick R. Koepenick, former 
plant supervisor of Sciaky Bros. 
Co.’s western research division, was 


elected president of Electronic 
Welding, Burbank, Calif. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, 


Mass., elected as vice presidents 
David D. Coffin, manager-missile 
systems division; and Dr. Thomas 
H. Johnson, manager-research divi- 
sion. 


R. K. Turner was appointed pres- 
ident of Bakelite Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. He 
succeeds George C. Miller, now 
president of Union Carbide Realty 
Co. 


Donald A. Sanders was made Bos- 
ton district sales manager, H. M. 
Harper Co. 


O'B 1 TWASRUES 


Harold S. Falk, 74, president, Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, died Oct. 7. 


Harry R. Lehman, 64, vice presi- 
dent-manufacturing, Cribben & 
Sexton Co., Chicago, died Oct. 3. 


William F. Johnson, 62, president, 


Johnson Welding Equipment Co., 
Chicago, died Oct. 7. 
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Enters New Field 


ce salon is licensed by Tin- 
nerman to make automated 
fastener feeding equipment 


GENERAL AMERICAN Transpor- 
tation Corp.’s Parker-Kalon Div., 
Clifton, N. J., is entering the au- 
tomation equipment field. It has 
acquired manufacturing and sales 
rights to patented, Pneuma-Serve 
fastener feeding equipment through 
a license granted by Geo. A. Tin- 
nerman Corp., Cleveland. 

Pneuma-Serve is a portable, fast- 
ener feeding machine by which any 
type standard commercial screw 
(including those with preassembled 
washers) can be fed continuously 
from a hopper to any standard elec- 
tric, or air-driven, power screw 
driver. It incorporates a selective 
release mechanism which controls 
the entry of fasteners into the 
plastic delivery tube so that over- 
size or mixed screws can be ejected 
before they enter the feeder mech- 
anism. 

The Tinnerman organization 
plans to continue its research and 
development work in the area of 
automated fastener feeding and 
will serve as a consultant to 
Parker-Kalon on all matters con- 
cerning Pneuma-Serve. 


Plan Industrial Center 


International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, sold its multimillion dollar 
Richmond (Ind.) plant to a group 
of civic leaders, effective Nov. 1. 
The group plans to form an indus- 
trial center in the plant to re-es- 
tablish employment lost through 
transfer of International Harvest- 
er’s operations to Chicago and Can- 
ton, Ill. Included in the sale were 
more than 300 machine tools and a 
foundry. 


Research Firm Organized 


Youngstown Research & Devel- 
opment Co. has been organized in 
Youngstown to continue work 
which was in progress when Cold 
Metal Products Co. was sold to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. J&L 
did not acquire certain Cold Metal 
assets, including investment in two 
small development firms; these as- 
sets were bought by former share- 
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holders and will be owned by the 
new company. A number of patent 
applications and license agree- 
ments are included in the deal. 


Adds Magnesium Forgings 


Magnesium forgings have been 
added to the commodity line of 
wrought mill products made by 
Harvey Aluminum at its Torrance, 
Calif., plant. The company’s de- 
velopment and production activi- 
ties with magnesium die and hand 
forgings will be directed to mili- 
tary and commercial markets. 


Superior Tube Expands 


Superior Tube Co. is erecting a 
new office building and mill addi- 
tion to its general offices and main 
plant on Germantown Pike, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. This project will cost 
about $2 million and is part of a 
$5 million expansion program 
which is scheduled for completion 
in 1958. 


Forms Spinning Division 


Atmosphere Control Co. Ince., 
Philadelphia, formed an ACC-Pro- 
totype Design & Mfg. Div. to han- 
dle individual and production runs 
of spinnings up to 92 in. in diam- 
eter and up to \% in. thick. Alumi- 
num, brass, bronze, rolled steel, and 
stainless steel will be handled. Di- 
vision director is Mrs. Frances M. 
Corney, vice president of the par- 
ent organization. 


Newtown Tool Reorganized 


Newtown Tool & Die Inc. has 
been incorporated in Elmira, N. Y., 
to carry on the business of New- 
town Tool & Engineering Co. Of- 
ficers of the new firm are: Presi- 
dent and secretary, R. A. Bennett; 
vice president and treasurer, John 
M. Bennett; and assistant secre- 
taryula Gy Doll. 


Wagner Buys Product Line 


Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
acquired the household lines of 
Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.: Cast 
iron cooking utensils, contempor- 
ary mailboxes, and stove and fur- 
nace pipe dampers. Not included: 
Griswold commercial electric cook- 
ing equipment. 


Linde Expands Laboratories 


Linde Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp., New York, plans 
to build extensive new facilities 
for its research laboratories in Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. The project will 
include a high-pressure laboratory, 
metallurgical laboratory, a new hy- 
drocarbon storage building, and a 
new service building. 


Bliss Relocates One Unit 


E. W. Bliss Co., moved its can 
machinery manufacturing opera- 
tions to its plant at 1004 E. State 
St., Hastings, Mich. Can ma- 
chines formerly were assembled at 
a separate plant in Hastings. The 
Bliss can machinery sales head- 
quarters has been moved from New 
York to the company’s general of- 
fices in Canton, Ohio. 


Gets $12.5-Million Award 


National Shipyards & Steel 
Corp., Manila, P. I., will make cap- 
ital additions to its facilities at a 
cost of $12.5 million. The project 
includes a structural mill and a 
mechanized hot and cold sheet mill 
to be erected at Iligan City, Min- 
anao, P. I. Loewy-Hydropress Div. 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Philadelphia, was awarded a design 
and supply contract for the mills, 
including all auxiliary equipment 
and buildings. 


Firms Shift Operations 


While interest is centered on 
plant expansions and development 
of new products, shifts in the op- 
posite direction are taking place 
at a much slower rate. AC Spark 
Plug Div., General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, has ended the manufacture 
of bombing navigational computers 
and gun-bomb-rocket sights after 
nine years of production at the 
Milwaukee plant. Emphasis is now 
on missile components. 

Electro Metallurgical Co.’s co- 
balt plant on Packard Road, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., will be closed 
permanently soon. Harold Reagan, 
plant manager, says the plant has 
“outlived its usefulness.” The fa- 
cility was built in 1941 as a tem- 
porary emergency measure shortly 
after the German advance in Eu- 
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YOU CAN SAVE UP TO 
1 OUT OF 3 TONS OF STEEL 
when you specify Republic Die- 
Form for high-volume production 
of multi-diameter machine shafts. 
Drawings and photographs show 
dramatic savings actually made 
possible in an automotive trans- 
mission shaft. In this case, 200 
tons of cold formed blanks pro- 
duced parts formerly requiring 
300 tons. Machining time was 
reduced accordingly. 


BLANK FOR USUAL PROCESS 


USUAL PROCESS 


DIE-FORM BLANK 


REPUBLIC DIE-FORM 


STEEL 


What It Is. The Republic Die-Form process is a new 
method of cold forming hot rolled carbon, alloy, or 


stainless steel bars into multi-diameter bars ready for 
final finishing. 


What It Does. Use of Republic Die-Form instead of 
conventional bar stock permits major savings in time, 
steel, and money in mass produced, multi-diameter 
machine shafts. Since Die-Form closely approximates the 
final part, only finishing cuts and/or grinding are 
required for completion. Scrap loss is minimized— 
production rate increased. 


Savings in time and steel mean dollar savings. How- 
ever, costs may be further reduced through decreased 
capital investment in machine tools, and elimination 
of excess weight-handling costs in raw material and 
scrap disposal. 


Finally, Republic Die-Form processing increases 
tensile strength and machinability of any given hot 
rolled steel analysis used. These characteristics assure 
an outstanding surface on completed parts, provide 
further reductions in machining time and permit the 
possibility of heat treatment elimination. 


Capacity and Limitations. Republic Die-Form is 
available up to two inches in diameter. It is limited to 
symmetrical cross sections of two or more diameters. 
“Hourglass” sections cannot be produced. Die-Form is 
economical only in large production runs. 


Plan now to check the savings potential of Republic 
Die-Form in your machined shaft production. Contact 
your Republic office for full details. Or write for 
illustrated literature, ADV-746. 


SAVE PAINT PREPARATION COSTS 
on your formed steel products by specifying 
Republic Electro Paintlok®. Special paint-holding 
surface is applied at our mills. It won’t crack, 
flake or peel, even under severe bending, as 
demonstrated by this acoustical fastener forming 
operation. Final finish can be applied immediate- 
ly, with exceilent results. Mail coupon for data. 


and Steck Frodiag 
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TIME, LABOR, AND SPACE SAVINGS 
were all realized through use of Republic Roll- 
Over Boxes for this bulk chemical handling 
operation. Former laborious methods involving 
bagged material were eliminated. Now one man 
with revolving-fork truck does the job faster, 
more efficiently. Check advantages of Republic’s 
complete materials handling line. Send coupon. 


LIFESAVING DOOR LATCH striker plate 
is permanently anchored to door post with 
Republic Nylok® Bolts. Nylon pellet in body of 
bolt forces strong metal-to-metal lock between 
opposite mating threads. Resiliency of pellet 
provides excellent adjustability and re-use char- 
acteristics—and provides liquid seal when bolts 
are seated. Send coupon for facts. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


DEPT. C-4108R 


3120 EAST 45th STREET o CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


Name 


(J Please send me Republic Die-Form Folder, ADV-746. 
Please send me more information on: 


(J Electro Paintlok Sheets 


Title 


Company 


Address 
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(Advertisement) 


How “Tools” Shortened 
the Work Week 


To work less and have more is a 
natural human desire. The chart 
above shows how well Americans 
have fulfilled this desire since the 
turn of the century. Today, people 
produce more than twice as much 
per working hour as their fathers or 
grandfathers did in 1900. As a re- 
sult, they have 20 more leisure hours 
per week plus 50% more goods and 
services to use and enjoy. 

This picture of greater produc- 
tivity with greatly improved living 
standards and more leisure was 
achieved by one thing only—new 
and better “tools”. 


Take one example. The revolu- 
tionary new machine tool shown 
below is producing structural mem- 
bers for jet aircraft. With it, the 
operator shapes out these parts ten 
times as fast as with the machine 
previously used. The entire sawing 
head “floats” on its own flexible 
crane. The workpiece is held sta- 
tionary while the operator guides 
the continuous-cutting high speed 
steel saw band along the layout line. 
This new idea makes it possible to 
apply the economies of band ma- 


chining to hundreds of heavy jobs 


AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 
HOURS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION 


SAVINGS INVESTED |PRoouctio 
IN THESE “TOOLS” AND 


SERVICES 


OUTPUT 
PER HOUR 


-56c 


WORTH 


OUTPUT 
PER HOUR 
.70c 


WORTH 


OUTPUT 
PER HOUR 


-80c 


WORTH 


OUTPUT 
PER HOUR 


$1.21 


WORTH 


OUTPUT 
PER HOUR 
$1.90 


WORTH 


previously handled at high cost 
on slower, less versatile machines. 


When the latest tools like this 
one are used widely to make other 
improved “tools”, the U.S. can turn 
out more goods and services per 
manhour ... and that’s the only 
way America can provide an even 
shorter week together with better 
living for everyone in a growing 
population. 


Five jet aircraft parts being produced simultaneously on a new band machine 
which “floats” on its own flexible crane to reach any position within a 70 sq. ft. 


working area. It slices through any solid substance at fantastic rates! 


Reprints of this series on economics plus ‘‘economic kits’’ available for employee education. 


IN ADDITION TO the new machine illustrated, 
DoALL offers industry more than 1500 other cost- 
reducing machine tools, cutting tools, gaging and 
supply items. Ask for booklet ‘‘How DoALL Products 


are Made, Sold and Serviced’’. 
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The DoALL Company 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
38 Local Sales-Service Stores E-102N 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
rope had cut this country’s sources 
of refined cobalt. 

The Milwaukee Div. plant of Cot- 
trell Co., Westerly, R. I., printing 
press manufacturer, will close Jan. 
1. “The small size of this plant 
made production costs just too high 
for economical operation under 
present conditions,” says C. J. Con- 
lin, division manager. 

Harris Hub Co. Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., will halt production perma- 
nently at its Scranton, Pa., plant. 
Production of metal cabinets will 
be concentrated at the firm’s main 
plant in Harvey, Il. 


Renames Instrument Div. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Richmond, Va., maker of auto- 
matic control devices, changed the 
name of its Fielden Instrument 
Div., Philadelphia, to the Instru- 
ment Div. 


To Exploit New Processes 


Koppers Co. Ine., Pittsburgh, 
and Strategic Materials Corp. have 
entered into a working agreement 
for the application and exploitation 
by Koppers Engineering & Con- 
struction Div. of metallurgical 
processes being developed by Stra- 
tegic Materials at its research labo- 
ratories and pilot plants at Niagara 
Falls (N. Y. and Ont.). 


Organizes Consultant Firm 


Robert W. Wolcott, recently re- 
tired chairman of Lukens Steel Co., 
organized a management consult- 
ant firm. Robert W. Wolcott & 
Associates will provide counseling 
services in financing, marketing, 
administration, office procedures, 
and management at its offices in 
the Suburban Station Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 


Caloric Enlarges Division 


Caloric Appliance Corp., Phila- 
delphia, is expanding its Archi- 
tectural Porcelain Div. Its Top- 
ton, Pa., plant is producing com- 
plete panels consisting of a por- 
celainized metal exterior, a core of 
insulating material, and an inter- 
ior surface ready for attachment 
to the framing. Porcelain-enamel 
panels for curtain wall construction 


STEEL 


are available in an almost unlim- 
ited range of colors. 


To Make Honeycomb Core 


Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, 
Calif., has licensed Swedlow Plas- 
tics Co. Los Angeles, to manu- 
facture its resistance-welded stain- 
less steel honeycomb core in the 
U. S. and Canada. 


Metals & Alloys Formed 


Metals & Alloys Corp. has been 
organized to specialize in market- 
ing metals and alloys in the jet 
aircraft and nuclear energy fields, 
and in the development and sale 
of extruded steel shapes. Officers 
are: President, J. L. Sussman; vice 
president and _ secretary, Alvin 
Schulman; and treasurer, Bernard 
Martin. Offices are located at 339 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW PLANTS 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, opened a_ specialty 
steel warehouse and sales office at 
Waltham, Mass. Burton Reese is 
the Boston district sales manager. 


Westinghouse’ Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, will construct a 60,- 
000 sq-ft plant at Glassport, Pa., 
for its Manufacturing & Repair 
Div. W. T. Pitzer, central region- 
al manager of the division, says 
the building should be completed 
during the last quarter of 1958. 
R. L. Bogardus will be manager of 
the new plant. 


A factory structure with a 
stressed skin aluminum dome, de- 
veloped by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., Oakland, Calif., 
will be erected in Abilene, Kans., 
for the Fi Fo Conveyor Co., a di- 
vision of Vacu-Blast Co. Inc., Bel- 
“mont, Calif. The plant will be 
used to manufacture pneumatic 
granular conveying systems. 


Dake Corp., Grand Haven, Mich., 
formally opened its plant at 724 
Robbins Rd., Grand Haven Town- 
ship, Mich. The increased space 
provided by the $500,000 structure 
is being used to expand produc- 


(Please turn to Page 74) 
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ER ORE LOT 
& Ses 


weighs 869 Ibs., finish-machined. 


CALL IN Fell BE 
FOR BIG BRONZE 


Need “‘big bronze”’ like this, with oil holes and 
grooves cast right in? We cast and machine them to 
tolerances precisely held to your specifications. 
That’s one advantage you gain through NBD’s 
unsurpassed knowledge of casting techniques 

and machining facilities. 


On smaller sizes or production runs, too, you can 
depend on top quality from NBD. Our specialty 

is bronze metallurgy .. . we’ve developed more than 
40 special alloys. And we’re completely equipped 

for shell-mold, cast-to-size, centrifugal casting...as 
well as sand casting. 


For bearings, bushings, gear blanks, pump parts, 
call or write us for quotes or information. 


717 Grant Building * Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


“Half section of trunnion bearing for a lift 
bridge. Cast of NBD 4-K metal. Each half. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


PLANTS IN: CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS ¢ MEADVILLE, PA. 
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BLACKHAWK ACE FAILS T0 FLAKE TI-CO 


Captain Gus Mortson of the Chicago 
Blackhawks examines sheet of TI-CO after 


driving frozen puck into it. Plenty of dents 
but no evidence of flaking. 


Gus Mortson, Captain of the famous 
Chicago Blackhawks, used his hardest 
driving shot in slamming a frozen 
puck into a sheet of Inland TI-CO 
galvanized steel. Time after time, at 
speeds up to 100 m.p.h., the puck 
banged into the sheet but the zinc 
coating on TI-CO stayed put . . . not 
a sign of flaking. This brutal test illus- 


trates how TI-CO can take it—even 
when subjected to far rougher treat- 
ment than encountered in normal use. 
Further proof that TI-CO can with- 
stand even the most severe fabricating 
operations or the toughest handling and 
still retain its protective zinc coating. 
No chance for rust to get a foothold. 


STEEL 


@ 


fore the development of the Sendzimir continuous gal- 
anizing process, it was impractical to use galvanized sheets 
or many products that required severe fabricating. The 
inc coating applied by the old pot-dipped method flaked 


xcessively making costly redipping necessary. 


Milk cases must take heavy daily 
abuse and corrosive action of 
frequent contact with water dur- 
ing the milk cooling process. 
The manufacturer of this case, 
looking for a less expensive ma- 
terial than he was presently 
using, and one that would be 
stronger and still retain desired 
corrosion resistance, decided to 
try Inland TI-CO Galvanized Sheets. He was surprised and eee 
to find that TI-CO performed beautifully, even when making the 
corner locking ears of the cases . . . a part requiring a concen- 
trated, severe draw. In their early tests, the company subjected 
corner locking ears made of TI-CO to 200 hours in the salt spray 
cabinet. TI-CO stood the test perfectly, not a sign of corrosion. 


TI-CO Galvanized Sheets are readily available! 
The terrific demand for this high quality sheet has kept 
TI-CO in short supply since its development. Now, additional 
production facilities have been completed making greater 


quantities available. 

TI-CO is available in cut sheets or coils, in gages 8 to 30 
inclusive and widths as great as 60 inches. TI-CO comes with 
dry, oiled or chemically treated surfaces. Consult your Inland 
representative for your needs. 


Write today for a free informative booklet on TI-CO to: 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street * Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport 
St. Louis * Kansas City * Indianapolis * Detroit * New York 
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f Corrosion is a factor, consider TCO galvanized 
Sheets when designing or redesigning 


Today, any product that can be made with cold rolled steel 
can be made with TI-CO. Whether it requires deep drawing, 
stamping, bending, crimping, lock-seaming or even spin- 
drawing, TI-CO takes them all in stride. The zinc coating 


Stays put providing over-all protection against corrosion. 


PRIDE 


For years the manufacturer of 
this hog waterer made the tank 
with straight sides, soldered at 
the joints. They needed the cor- 
rosion resistance of galvanized 
sheets but available pot-dipped 
sheets could not take the required 
draw of a one-piece design with- 
out excessive flaking of the zine 
coating. Then they learned about 
Inland TI-CO. Today, they spin-draw the tanks and covers for 
their waterers from TI-CO. Their production costs have dropped 
40% (a reduction in soldering of 30% alone). They have a 
product greatly improved in appearance and durability too. 


If you are presently manufacturing or designing a product in 
which corrosion is a factor, it will pay you to investigate TI-CO 
galvanized sheets. 


look for this brand— 
your assurance of 
non-flaking performance 
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TOOL STEEL BY THE BAG? 


Yes sir, 525 million pieces of round, solid, tough machine tool 
steel in one 50 pound bag of TRU-STEEL SHOT (S-70 size)! 


TRU-STEEL is the original high carbon, fully heat-treated steel shot 
of tool steel quality! 


If your cleaning operation has “machine tool” requirements — if 
you're doing peening, descaling of sheet or plate, or continuous 
cleaning of castings or other materials where you need a steel 
shot that is round, solid, and tough, uniformly from one shipment 


to the next, you'll want TRU-STEEL. 


TRU-STEEL is TRUE STEEL 


Write for full information on what 
TRU-STEEL can do for YOU 
in YOUR cleaning operation! 


-STEEL SHOT 


STEEL SHOT PRODUCERS, 


TR 


Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co.: 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


STEEL SHOT 
PRODUCERS, INC. 


CE. BUTLER, PA USA. 
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a Sold by Pangborn Corporation, and by leading 
pt) distributors of foundry supplies from coast to coast 
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tion of Dake hydraulic, utility, and 
arbor presses; 
neered presses. 


Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland, 
completed construction of its new 
Elmore, Ohio, plant for production 
of beryllium metal. The plant and 
office building are located adjacent 
to Brush’s beryllium alloy plant. 
The new $4.5-million facility is de- 
signed to produce 20,000 lb per 
month of beryllium in hydroxide 
form and 10,000 lb per month of 
vacuum cast beryllium metal. 


a 
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NEW OFFICES 
BBR 

All southern district sales of- 
fices and some other offices of 
Republic Steel Corp. at Birming- 
ham will be consolidated in a new 
building to be erected in suburban 
Mountain Brook’s Office Park. 
Offices to be housed there include: 
Credit department, public relations 
department and agricultural exten- 
sion; southern district general 
sales department, Bolt & Chain 
Div., and Truscon Steel Div. 


Aluminium Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
opened a sales office in Atlanta. 
Curtis H. Gager Jr., southeastern 
states sales representative of Alu- 
minium Ltd. Sales Inc. (U. S. sub- 
sidiary of Aluminium Ltd.) will 
make Atlanta his headquarters. 
The Canadian firm sells about 40 
per cent of its primary metal in 
the U. S. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Marshall F. Allen was appointed 
executive vice president of the Air 
Moving & Conditioning Associa- 
tion Inc., Detroit. 


J. Scott Parrish Jr., Richmond 
Foundry & Mfg. Co. Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, Cleveland. Also re-elected 
were: A.M. Nutter, E. L. LeBaron 
Foundry Co., Brockton, Mass., vice 


president; and A. H. Renfrow, 
Renfrow Foundry, Los Angeles, 
secretary. C. R. Garland, W. O. 


Larson Foundry Co., Grafton, Ohio, 
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and custom-engi- | 


| 


-18'’—14'’—12'’—10"’ Combination Mill B0OsTonLGoldlShean 


10”’ Vertical Mill Two Oval Twisters 


let Shear Runout Table and Chain Type 10’’ 6-Stand Continuous Rod Mill and Drive 


Billet Transfer Beds 


In a customized unit or a complete mill— 
skill, imagination, precision mark every job by 


MM62-57 


BIRDSBORG 


STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CoO. 


Main office and plant: Birdsboro, Pa., District office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary: Engineering Supervision Co., 120 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


STEEL MILL MACHINERY » HYDRAULIC PRESSES (Metalworking and Extrusion) » CRUSHING MACHINERY © 
SPECIAL MACHINERY © STEEL CASTINGS + Weldments ‘‘CAST-WELD” Design * ROLLS: Steel, Alloy Iron, Alloy Steel 


fon Up and Down Cut Shear and Gauge 
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Yes, that’s a strong promise. But it’s being done right now 


in plants like yours. Here’s how: 


Match the requirement of your job with a 


custom - built Reading crane at no extra cost 


Imagine, at what you’d normally pay for an “ordinary” crane, 
you can actually have one “tailor-made” for your own plant. 
For when you order a READING CRANE, our engineers 
offer you a choice of several interchangeable motor, trolley 


and hoisting units. 


Known as UNIT CRANE DESIGN, this unique construction 
method assures greater operating efficiency. It enables you 
to move more materials at the lowest possible cost. And it 
helps you reduce maintenance time and save maintenance 
dollars—any unit can be removed for overhauling or repair 
without dismantling any other unit! 


READING CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION 2116 Adams St., Reading, Pa. 


CHAIN OVERHEAD TRAVELING — ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


CRANES 


HOISTS 


Speed up 
4 Materials Handling 


Save Money Doing It 


was named treasurer. D. H. Work- 
man was reappointed executive 


vice president. 


Kenneth S. Watson, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Fed- 
eration of Sewage & Industrial 
Wastes Associations, Washington. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


American Bosch Arma Corp., 
Hempstead, N. Y., purchased Hy- 
dramotive Inc., Cleveland, devel- 
oper of a hydraulic starter for 
diesel and gasoline engines. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jen- 
kintown, Pa., maker of industrial 
and aircraft fasteners and steel 
shop equipment, purchased Nutt- 
Shel Co., Glendale, Calif., producer 
of special lightweight locknuts used 
in missiles, electronic apparatus, 
aircraft, fuel tanks, and related 
products. 


J. S. Thorn Co., Philadelphia, 
maker of aluminum products, and 
Fenestra Inc., Detroit, producer of 
steel windows, building panels, 
metal doors, roof decks, and auto- 
motive products, will merge, sub- 
ject to approval by stockholders. 


Seu P_NEW. ADDRESSES 


Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., moved its district warehouse 
to enlarged quarters at 4501 James 
Place, Melrose Park, IIl. 


American Die Casting Machinery 
Co. moved to 1744-56 W. Winona 
Ave., Chicago, where it will have 
more than five times its former 
manufacturing space. The firm’s 
line has been expanded to include 
larger machines for production of 
zinc, tin, lead, brass, aluminum, 
and magnesium diecastings. 


An engineering center housing 
the Engineering & Construction 
Dept. of Electro Metallurgical Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, has been formally 
opened at 430 Buffalo Ave., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. O. H. Davol is 
in charge. 
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DOUBLE NICKEL COATINGS— They may be 
a clue to increasing the protective value of 
bright nickel-chromium electroplates, B. B. 
Knapp, International Nickel Co., reported at a 
meeting of the Electrochemical Society in Buf- 
falo. Mr. Knapp’s conclusion was based on re- 
sults of performance tests conducted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. They 
showed that a coating of two layers of nickel 
(0.0005 in. plate, buffed, followed by 0.0005 in., 
for example) was superior to a single layer of 
equivalent thickness. The double nickel coating 
also had better corrosion resistance than a 
copper-nickel composite coating. 


ADDED EVIDENCE—C ommenting on Mr. 
Knapp’s paper, Dr. Myron B. Diggin, vice presi- 
dent, Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J., reported that tests have shown du- 
plex nickel coatings give better corrosion re- 
sistance than straight bright nickel plate. They 
use around 80 to 90 per cent of a semibright 
nickel, followed by a top coat of the bright type. 
According to Mr. Diggin, it’s possible to change 
the character of the deposit by changing plat- 
ing conditions, such as agitation, for example. 


MORE ELECTROCHEMICAL NOTES— F. A. 
Lowenheim, Metal & Thermit Corp., Rahway, 
N. J., reported that corrosion resistance of tin- 
nickel alloy plate is superior to nickel-chromium 
deposits in industrial atmospheres ... S. J. 
Marana, Beryllium Corp., Reading, Pa., described 
an improved, continuous electrolytic process for 
making high purity beryllium metal. A low tem- 
perature fused salt bath consisting of beryllium 
chloride and sodium chloride is used . . . Tests 
reported from Western Reserve University 
showed that sound waves applied during chro- 
mium plating improve hardness and adhesion, 
decrease porosity of the plate. But differences 
were of low magnitude, “smpared with chromi- 
um plated under standard conditions. 


Outlook 


TEST FOR MACH METALS— Westinghouse 
has developed a facility for testing structural 
parts in simulated flights through the heat bar- 
rier. Several companies have placed orders for 
the test unit. They'll use it to study the ef- 
fects of high temperatures on structural parts 
of aircraft and missiles. 


VACUUM INDUCTION FURNACE—  Kolcast 
Industries Inc., is installing one with a capacity 
of 350 Ib at its Minerva, Ohio, works to produce 
investment castings in sizes up to 45 in. 


ZINC RECOVERY— A blast furnace process 
for smelting zinc is operating in England. Im- 
perial Smelting Corp. Ltd., Avonmouth, has two 
furnaces producing a total of 70 tons a day. The 
charge consists of sinter roasted concentrates 
and coke. Zinc is recovered from furnace gases 
by passing them through a shower of molten 
lead. 


CLOSER CONTROL—Allegheny Ludlum’s 
Forging & Castings Div. plant, Ferndale, Mich., 
has installed a Baird direct reading spectrometer 
which analyzes a heat for ten elements in 80 
seconds. Eight minutes after the sample is 
spooned, the analysis is reported to the melt 
department. So it gets the information before 
a heat is tapped. 


SELF-LINING FURNACE— Russian experience 
with thin-walled Czechoslovakian blast fur- 
naces in which the stack lining wore away and 
was supplanted by refractory material from 
the burden has been amplified by British re- 
search. W. A. Archibald, head of the refrac- 
tories and slags section of the British Iron & 
Steel Research Association, proposes a water 
cooled furnace stack, equipped with ring-like in- 
ternal shelves at regular intervals, and high level 
tuyeres. According to BISRA research, it will 
provide its own refractory protection from the 
burden. 
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OUTLOOK 
MD OLINITC 


Accelerated production will 
make more available for 
atomic and civilian appli- 

cations. Tubing, important to 
fabricators, is being welded 
by shielded arc from 


continuous strip 


Zirconium strip feeds into the forming rolls of the tubing line 


Welded Tubing Spurs Zirconium Use 


OF ALL THE new structural 
metals brought in by the atomic 
age, none holds more promise than 
zirconium. 

e Its transparency to neutrons 
and its high temperature resist- 


WELDING 


le ee ee 
TRAILER ile oe maa! 
< | TEAR DROP S 


ance make it a top priority metal 
for atomic reactors. 
e Its excellent corrosion resistance 
makes it attractive for many civil- 
ian uses. 

Early this year, good news for 


civilians came in the form of 
Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tracts for 11 million lb (STEEL, 
Aug. 12, p. 117). The action 
spurred new plant construction. 
Production will soon exceed gov- 


FELT PLUG 


SLOT 


“ 


X 
TUBE 


A gas atmosphere is used for protection. The draw- 
ing (left) shows the trailer which follows the welding 
head. It provides a controlled atmosphere for cooling 
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the weld. The one on the right shows the felt plugs 
used to keep the argon and helium atmosphere in the 
welding area on the inside of the tubing 
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Formed tubing leaves the line cut to length 


ernment requirements, making 
some of the metal available for 
monatomic uses. 
Tubing—Zirconium plays an im- 
portant role as cladding for fuel 
elements and in other atomic ap- 
plications. In civilian garb, it can 
be the raw material for vessels, 
valves, heat exchangers, and piping 
for many corrosive jobs. 
Damascus Tube Co., Greenville, 
Pa., has developed a method for 


Products for use in atomic energy require close testing. 


device checks for internal defects 
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making tubing from zirconium 
strip or its alloy Zircaloy (tin 
1.5 per cent, iron 0.15, chromium 
0.1, nickel 0.05). It utilizes an 
argon-helium shielded arc in a con- 
tinuous roll former line. The 
photos above were made when a 
sizable order was being processed 
for an atomic energy application. 

Method—The Damascus process 
uses outside and inside diameter 
shielding to keep out impurities. 


* 


This eddy current 
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(Oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
at temperatures over 750° F affect 
zirconium’s corrosion resistance, 
lower its melting point (3353° F), 
and reduce its transparency to 
neutrons. ) 

Strip in coil form is carefully 
threaded into the forming section 
of a tube mill until it reaches two 
squeeze rolls positioned under the 
welding head. 

An inside gas tube with a 
shielded slot is placed directly 
beneath the arc. <A mixture of 
argon and helium is used; felt 
plugs keep the gases from escap- 
ing. 

The welding method uses a non- 
consumable, thoriated tungsten 
electrode tip. A teardrop shaped 
cup holds the inert gas. It is 
followed by a gas shield which 
protects the outside weld bead and 
cools the molten metal as_ it 
leaves the arc. A water quench 
is not used since a severe quench 


Welded zirconium tubing 


Applications of Zirconium 


USES 


Nuclear reactors, fuel ele- 
ments, piping 


Plant equipment* 
(especially chemical) 
heat transfer elements, 
pumps, valves, 
sensing devices 


Surgical pins and plates 


Vacuum tubes 
Pyrotechnic uses 


Fork lift trucks, 
hydraulic valves 


Fountain pen tips 


Noxious gas scrubbers, 
spray nozzles 


Glass-to-metal seals 


Rayon spinnerets 


ADVANTAGES 


Low neutron absorption, 
high melting point, good 
corrosion resistance. 


Good mechanical properties, 
resists acids and alkalies, 
offers greater design freedom 
than nonmetallics. 


Reliable strength, nontoxic. 


Acts as a “getter,” nonvola- 
tile, low vapor pressure. 


Increases efficiency of 
fluorescent lamps. 


Long life. 


Resists corrosion, wear. 


Easily fabricated. 


Coefficient of expansion 
near that of glass. 


Maintains precise control of 
acid flow. 


*Used in specialized parts where extra cost Is justified. 


in most cases will cause cracking. 

A bright silvery finish results 
when the shielding is complete. If 
the weld bead is colored, a nitride, 
hydride, or an oxide has formed. 

Cold Working—Swaging reduces 
the outside and the inside diam- 
eters of the weld bead. Zircon- 
ium is not ductile at room temper- 
ature and must be cold worked 
in easy stages or fracturing will 
result. 

Swaging increases hardness. An- 
nealing at 1450° F is necessary to 
relieve stresses at this stage. It 
is done in a vacuum of 1 micron 
or less to protect the metal from 
air contamination. The cycle takes 
6 hours. 

After vacuum annealing, the 
tubing is straightened in a stand- 
ard 6 roll, 3 pass straightener. 
No special equipment is required. 

Cold Reduction—If further re- 
duction is necessary, a draw bench 
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is used with or without a mandrel. 
Most specifications for reactor 
grade tubing require a mandrel for 
close tolerances. 


Zirconium galls in metal-to-metal 
contacts. It causes pickup or tear- 
ing when it is drawn through a 
die. To eliminate it, the tube sur- 
face must be treated before the 
lubricant is applied. 


Surfaces are cleaned in a 2 per 
cent hydrofluoric, 30 per cent 
nitric acid pickle bath at room tem- 
perature. Tubing is submerged in 
a phosphate or a  fluorosilicate 
solution until an even coating is 
applied. It usually takes 5 min- 
utes at an even, circulating tem- 
perature. The tubing is rinsed 
in cold water. 

A soap lubricant is applied after 
drying. It is maintained at 180° F 
in a heated tank. The tubing 
is dried prior to drawing or sink- 
ing. 


A reduction of 10 per cent is jj 
the maximum that can be safely | 
taken without danger of fracture. |} 
A 30 per cent cold reduction can 
be made before vacuum annealing |} 
becomes necessary. Rockwell hard- 
ness (B98) is used as a safety 
guide. 

A final anneal restores ductility 
and permits a finish straightening |] 
operation. 

Annealing—Any oil, grease, or 
other film left on the tubing will |} 
enter into the metal during an- | 
nealing. It destroys corrosion re- +) 
sistance and physical properties. | 

A vapor degreaser (trichlorethy- || 
lene) and a light pickle rinse fol- ; 
lowed by a thorough water rinse 
assure proper cleaning. Pickling | 
generally takes 3 to 5 minutes and || 
causes a metal loss of about 0.001 | 
in. from the tube wall. A bath of | 
2 per cent hydrofluoric and 30 per '} 
cent nitric acid is used. | 

Inspection—Pressure testing in | 
a hydrostatic machine is followed | 
by visual examination of the in- 
side diameter with a Boroscope 
Size, ovality, and straightness are | 
checked. | 

An eddy current device detects | 
internal defects. . 

Tensile strength, yield strength, | 
percentage of reduction of area, 
and elongation are determined by | 
physical testing. Flares and crush | 
tests measure weld ductility and 
integrity. Welds may be checked 
with a helium leak test which de- | 
termines weld area porosity. 

Corrosion testing is done in an 
autoclave. Corrosion shows up as_ 
a weight gain. 

Summing Up— Without atomic — 
reactor needs, there probably would 
be no zirconium. Designers have | 
looked to it as a replacement for | 
aluminum in the newer, higher | 
temperature reactors. Tangible evi- | 
dence of its acceptance in current 
planning is the fact that 17 of 18. 
future reactors will contain zir- — 
conium. 

The metal appeals to civilians be- 
cause of its corrosion resistance. — 
It works well in most organic acids, _ 
sulfuric acid in most concentra- — 
tions, and nitric acid. Its resist- 
ance to hydrochloric acid and most | 
chlorides is outstanding. : 


—» 


° An extra copy of this article ts avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Street, Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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This sprocket is used on a Caterpillar D-9 tractor. 
improved performance, trimmed off weight. 


Switch to a boron bearing steel 


Tolerances are checked on this fixture 


Boron Deepens Casting Hardness 


Used to make sprockets for crawler tractors, boron steel 


has better depth of hardness than straight carbon types. 


Sprockets and track parts wear longer 


SPROCKETS for crawler tractors 
are being cast from a boron-bear- 
ing carbon steel refined in an acid 
open hearth. 

Developed by Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., and Harrison Steel 
Castings Co., Attica, Ind. it is 
said to be the first commercially 
successful use of such a steel. It 
is called Boralloy. 

Advantages—The minute amount 
of boron in its composition (less 
than 0.005 per cent) improves 
depth hardening in heat treat- 
ment. First test samples, says 
Caterpillar, indicated that hard- 
ness depth was two and a half 
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times that of a straight carbon 
steel of the same chemistry. 

The tractor builder needed a 
heavier duty sprocket material 
when the horsepower and weight 
of its D8 tractor was increased. 
The search started at Harrison 
early in 1955. First heats were 
made in an acid open hearth, al- 
though previous experience was 
based almost entirely on the elec- 
tric furnace method. 

Reasons—C. E. Dickey, works 
manager at Harrison, says the acid 
open hearth is more easily con- 
trolled and more productive. 

These factors, he adds, also con- 


tribute to the success of the steel: 

1. Careful selection of scrap. 

2. Rigid control of furnace 
schedule and timing of deoxida- 
tion practice. 

3. Addition of boron compounds 
at the right time. 

4, Exact chemistry of steel and 
amount of boron additions. 

Final Analysis—Seven heats, of 
25 tons each, were made to deter- 
mine exact melting practice. From 
these the correct amounts of 
boron addition, deoxidation prac- 
tice, yield, and the best method 
of working each heat were devel- 
oped. 

After tests were completed, Cat- 
erpillar changed the patterns of 
the sprockets to provide enough 
metal section to utilize the depth 
of hardness developed in the boron 
steel during conventional heat 
treatment. Regular production be- 
gan in October, 1956. 
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A subtle change in 

point geometry apparently 
makes a big difference 

at work. Many who’ve seen 


it are asking: Is this the... 


Next Step in Drill Evolution? 


THE ONLY difference between the 
drill above and that on the facing 
page is at the point. But this dif- 
ference may become the most sig- 
nificant improvement in drill ge- 
ometry in recent years. 

The new design is an attempt to 
get the drill point to do more cut- 
ting and less extruding of the 
workpiece. Dubbed the _ spiral 
point, the grind is being promoted 
by Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., 
Cincinnati. The company also is 
marketing a Spiropoint grinder 
that automatically puts the new 
grind on twist drills. 


Assets—After more than a year 
of laboratory tests and field experi- 
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Standard drill grind has chisel edge at the center. 
The advancing face of this edge has a large | 
The inset shows a cross section of this edge taken 0.020 in. 

High negative rake, poor cutting action, and crowding of 
The arrow indicates direction of travel 


courage centering of the drill. 
negative rake. 

from the center. 
the chip all are evident. 


ence, the grind has proved itself 
as a tool capable of producing su- 
perior holes. Since the pointed 
center edge gives the drill the 
tendency to center itself, center 
punching and drill bushings often 
can be eliminated. Holes are not 
bell-mouthed. Also, the centering 
action means that holes will be 
closer to size. One maker of trans- 
fer drilling machines told STEEL 
he thought this ability would help 
him eliminate some reaming opera- 
tions. 

More efficient cutting of the drill 
point also reduces forces. nartien- 
larly the thrust force on the drill. 
In a series of tests on five differ- 


There is no point to en- 


ent steels, thrust forces on the 
spiral points ranged 15 to 34 per 
cent under those for standard 
drills. The difference is greatest 
for lower feed rates. 


Tool Life—The first reaction of 
many who see the spiral point is to 
suspect tool life, thinking that the 
raised center might collapse. Yet, 
in the cutting data already piled 
up, spiral points show drill lives 
at least equal to standard drills, 
and in many cases far better. 

Here are some case histories to 
show how they make out: 

After 12 months on an automat- 
ic nut drilling machine, working 
8650 steel at 800 rpm and 0.005 in. 
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Spiral point drill grind has S-shaped edge at the center. 


A point at the drill 


axis aids self-centering. The large negative rake is reduced (see inset) so the 


edge becomes an effective cutting tool. 
Chips now are being sheared instead of extruded, and 


in. from the drill axis. 


This inset also shows a section 0.020 


there is ample room for the chips to get out 


per revolution feed, 21/64-in. spiral 
point drills have been producing 
1600 to 1800 parts per grind. 
That’s an average of six times the 
parts previously turned out with 
standard drills. 

In an automatic machine that 
drills pivot pin holes in master 
brake cylinder blocks (cast iron), 
25/32-in. spiral points average 
3000 parts per grind to 1500 for 
standard drills. 

A field test shows how self-cen- 
tering helps hole location. Speci- 
fications say that a %-in. hole in 
piston pins must be within +0.001 
in. of the pin centerline. In one 
lot of 5000 pins, not one hole met 
the tolerances. In all lots, the 
tolerance was nearly impossible to 
hold with standard drills. 

Under identical conditions, spiral 
points brought out-of-tolerance 
parts down to less than 5 per cent 
of production. 

Proof To Come—The new drill 
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point was introduced at Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.’s seminar (see 
Page 91). It was easily the top 
conversation piece at the meeting. 
Three automotive plant master 
mechanics and_ superintendents 
told STEEL they will take the idea 
back and try it out. They all hope 
to eliminate center punching and 
guide bushings from some jobs. 
One of them guessed he could elim- 
inate part of a fixture and a ream- 
ing operation from a transfer line. 


Despite the fact that several 
companies have been field testing 
the drills for more than a year, 
the proof will be in general appli- 
cation that is just getting under- 
way. 

With the new grinder, the ge- 
ometry is as easy to grind as a 
standard point. It can’t be ground 
offhand, and to many this is an- 
other advantage because it brings 
control of drill quality back into 
the toolroom. 


These two holes were started under 
identical conditions. The top hole 
shows absence of centering with stand- 
ard grind. Bottom hole was drilled 
with a spiral point and no prior cen- 
ter punching 


SPI RAL — 
POINT: 


Here’s the spiral point grind for sheet 
metal drilling. Compare exit sides 
of holes drilled by hand (top) and 
those on machine with power feed 
(center). Spiral point holes are round, 
burr-free 
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The new method (left) uses two stationary shoes and little pressure to deliver welding 


current to tubing. 


Cooling connections are shown. 


frequency (440 cycles maximum) and heavy pressure 


Familiar rolls (right) use low 


Republic Adopts New Welder 


It uses high frequency current and little pressure to make 


welded tubing. Advantages include a smaller internal bead, 


less spatter, and better bending and flattening properties 


TUBING is being made by high fre- 
quency resistance welding at Re- 
public Steel Corp.’s Steel & Tube 
Div., Cleveland. 

Its advantages are: 1. The in- 
ternal bead is said to be smaller 
than usual. 2. There is less in- 
ternal splatter caused by current 
fluctuations. 3. The heat affected 
zone is much narrower, which im- 
proves bending and flattening char- 
acteristics. 

Progress—More than two years’ 
research went into the system. Tub- 
ing has an outside diameter of 1 
to 3 in. and wall thicknesses of 
0.050 to 0.100 in. The equipment 
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was made by the New Rochelle Tool 
Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Republic made tubing (for boil- 
ers, mechanical uses, conduit, line 
and oil pipe casing) by the straight 
resistance method for years. 

The ultrahigh frequency method 
is similar to the older method 
(called Johnston process): Current 
is applied to the edges of the tub- 
ing to produce an edge surface 
weld as it is formed. The new proc- 
ess operates at higher frequencies 
(450,000 cycles per second, com- 
pared with 440 maximum). Sta- 
tionary shoes (shown in the photo 
above) with a built-in water cool- 


ing system replace the familiar 
copper rolls. 

Requirements — Republic engi- 
neers say performance depends a 
great deal on correct alignment 
during forming since little pressure 
is exerted on the weld. 

Side Benefits—In many cases, 
the customer does not have to re- 
move excess flash because the in- 
ternal beads are small. There is 
no saving, Republic says, if the 
flash must be removed by cutting. 

Much mill tubing is rejected be- 
cause of excessive internal splatter. 
Reduced splatter assures a cleaner 
inside surface. Reprocessing delays 
of special orders are fewer. 

Fabricators who bend or form 
tubing no longer need to position 
the welded area. For severe form- 
ing, annealed tubing used to be rec- 
ommended. Republic says that is 
not true of tubing made by the 
high frequency system. 
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CHRYSLER INDUSTRIAL 32 
(265 cu. in. displacement) powers 
the Crane Carrier Corp. carrier. 
Chrysler Industrial 30 (230 cu. in. 
displacement) powers the P & H 
Miti-Mite. Both are in-line 6 Engines 
used on many makes of equipment 
in the construction and materials 
handling field. There are four 
Chrysler in-line 6s, two V-8s— 


. ranging from 230 to 354 cu. inch 


displacement. 


SS sc 
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Hard-hitting, fast-moving Chrysler-powered combination 
specially designed for a wide variety of “‘in-between’’ 
digging and lifting jobs. P & H Miti-Mite converts on 


the job to crane, shovel, dragline, trench hoe, clamshell, magnet crane. 


All transmission parts are encased in oil—work on anti-friction bearings. 
Crane Carrier Corp. carrier has rugged H-beam frame with all-welded 
construction. Both the Miti-Mite and the Carrier are powered by 


Chrysler for peak operating efficiency and minimum maintenance. 


Write Dept. D10, Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, 
Michigan, or see your nearest Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer. 


C0 For specific detailed information For descriptive literature 
NAME 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINES |W a 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION CITY ZONE STATE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION 
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PROGRESS 


dibs fost 


Workmen at left are loading half sacks (50 Ib) into hoppers. 
Water is added at nozzle. 


tinuously through flexible hose. 
can be folded when fully loaded 


IN STEELMAKING 


eS a 


Mix is fed con- 
Machine (inset) 


Heres a New Gunning System 


When fully loaded, it can be folded to one side for clearance 


of charging machines. 
pound a minute. 


WORKMEN in the illustration are 
using a new refractory gunning 
system to repair an open hearth. 

Developed by Kaiser Chemicals 
Div., Kaiser Aluminum & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Oakland, Calif., it has 
been extensively tested in open 
hearth shops. Tap hole linings ap- 
plied with the equipment last two 
to four times longer than manually 
applied types, say Kaiser person- 
nel. 

Feed—Batch mixing is not re- 
quired. The mix is fed continu- 
ously into the system through two 
hoppers which are the main re- 
servoir. At 40 psi, the gun shoots 
accurately mixed material at 200 
lb per minute. 

Clearance — The equipment is 
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It shoots 200 Ib “of gunning com- 
Batch mixing is not necessary 


light and portable. Provision is 
made for folding it to one side so 
that a charging machine can pass. 
Other features: Automatic oiling, 
built-in water pump, and air dryers 
in the main reservoir to prevent 
caking of material. 

Material— The machine is de- 
signed for mix made from refrac- 
tory periclase grains which are 
94 to 96 per cent magnesium oxide. 
Called Permanente K/R 165, the 
mix bonds itself into a crystalline 
mass at relatively low tempera- 
tures. A high content of MgO per 
cubic foot is said to insure dur- 
ability. 

For Sale—The gunning equip- 
ment is being manufactured by 
Ridley & Co. Inc., Los Angeles. 


It weighs more than 1200 lb empty. 
It’s 82 in. long, 56 in high, and 38 
in. wide. When folded, the equip- 
ment is less than 23 in. high. 

Choice — Two nozzle operations 
can be used. A lance attachment 
coupled to the nozzle does hot work 
on tap holes, skewbacks, and 
banks. For cold work (rebuilding 
and repair of furnaces, spouts, and 
runners), a nozzle tip is attached. 

The built-in water pump replaces 
bulky reservoirs. Water is con- 
trolled by a hand valve at the 
nozzle. When the machine is off, 
a snap valve closes, preventing wa- 
ter backups which might set the 
mix and clog the gun. 

Each unit also has a cutter 
which slices sacks of mix into 50- 
Ib halves. Only three men are 
needed to operate the machine. 

Meets Code—All units will stand 
100 psi and conform to ASME 
code for unfired pressure vessels, 


as well as the National Board 
Code. 
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Better Joining 


) Here’s a material that melts at 
| 750° F. Joints are stronger, more 
|| corrosion resistant 


| A NEW joining material has been 
| introduced by Intertectics Inc., 

Cleveland. 
| Although applied like braze met- 

al, it’s described as a chemical re- 
| action process. Joints are stronger 
| than parent metal and are corro- 
| sion resistant. Applications include 
joining of aluminum, copper, mag- 
' Nesium, titanium, brass, and simi- 
lar nonferrous metals. It also will 
join dissimilar metals. Foils can 
_ be joined to thick plates. 

Composition — The material is 
made of the chlorides of zinc, lithi- 
um, potassium, and sodium. It is 
' housed in a \%-in. tube of almost 
pure zinc and aluminum alloy. 

Method—Joints do not require 
preparation other than fitting. A 
furnace, torch, or other means can 
be used to heat the metal to 750° F. 
When joining wire is applied, the 
material melts and reacts with the 
oxide layer and the basis metal 
to form a eutectic. (The reaction 
lowers the melting point of the 
joining alloy below that of the 
basis metal.) 

Uses — Intertectics expects the 
biggest immediate markets will be 
in aircraft and guided missiles, fol- 
lowed by electrical manufacturing 
and appliances. 

One maker of electric frying pans 
plans to use Interact to fasten the 
heating element to the pan bottom. 
It is now cast integrally. 

A cable company is testing the 
material for improved splices. 

Automakers are using it in an 
attempt to join several aluminum 
diecastings. 

One firm says it’s attemping to 

use the wire in a standard, auto- 
matic welding gun. 
Types—The firm also produces 
- the material in powdered and gran- 
ular form. One (Interact E) is 
recommended for joining broad 
areas. The other (Interact G) is 
better for lower temperature join- 
ing of foils and other broad sur- 
face materials. 

Both materials must be used as 
soon as the container is broken. 
They attract water and become 
worthless. 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


Seminar Features Research 


Tomorrow’s planning begins in the laboratory, participants 
told. They also learn of new drill, a numerical control unit, 
and of recent progress in electrodischarge machining 


HOW MUCH research should a 
machine tool builder be doing? 


“Plenty” seems to be the an- 
swer at Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co. 

More than 1200 metalworking 
executives and engineers recently 
witnessed a Technical Activities 
Seminar at which Cincinnati re- 
searchers reported on a soup-to- 
nuts variety of projects. Their 
sights are on tomorrow as well as 
today. 

Better Drill—The most intrigu- 
ing conversation piece was the 
spiral point drill developed in the 
company laboratory. It has an S- 
shaped cutting edge on the point 
instead of the customary straight 
chisel edge. The two halves of the 
S are formed by intersecting arcs 
that leave a relatively sharp point 
at the center (see Page 84). 

The tool is said to have these ad- 
vantages: It is self-centering; it 
doesn’t travel or crawl; it turns 
out rounder, straighter, and more 
precise holes; it may offer better 
drill life. 

Cincinnati also has developed a 
Spiropoint grinder which it will 
market through its affiliate, Cin- 
cinnati Lathe & Tool Co. 

Other Topics — Also discussed 
were: 1. The Digi-Log numerical 
control unit for either positioning 
or contouring. 2. Chipless ma- 
chining on both Hydroform presses 
and the Hydrospin machine. _ 3. 
Reports of studies on machining 
high strength, high temperature 
resistant metals. 4. Progress in 
electrodischarge machining. 5. A 
progress report on ceramic cutting 
tools, hinting that some of them 
outperform all other known cut- 
ting materials on some jobs. 6. 
Better utilization of cutting fluids. 
7. Factors affecting the wear of 
grinding wheels. 


All's Quiet 


Machine tool builders who look 
to Detroit for a large share of their 
income are getting impatient. Sev- 
eral programs have been brewing 
for several months. 


Some builders are now guessing 
that the buying won’t begin until 
the first quarter of next year... 
that the automakers will hold off 
until they get some indication of 
public reaction to 1958 models. 

This also is borne out by De- 
troit spokesmen for the automo- 
tive companies. One buyer tells 
STEEL he doubts extensive pro- 
grams will get underway until near 
the end of the first quarter next 
year. Even then, he guesses, the 
programs for 1960 models will not 
be as big as some the industry has 
seen in the last five years. 

New Concept—This slowdown in 
automotive programs, and _ its 
seeming tendency to continue, has 
led many builders to think that 
this business level—near $700 mil- 
lion a year in orders—may be 
“normal.” They advocate against 
considering this a slump. 


Rotary Machine Takes Bars 


Engineers at Avey Div., Motch 
& Merryweather Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, have designed a rotary 
indexing table machine that works 
with extruded bars. 

The machine consists of two cam 
feed units and a standard index 
table. The shaped aluminum bar 
stock is fed to a cutoff station 
where it’s cut to length. The parts 
then are indexed to a broaching 


station. From there they go to 
gundrilling, counter-sinking and 
unloading. 


The machine is turning out 300 
parts an hour. 
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ei : 
STEEL STRAPPING secures and protects electric fur- 
nace for shipment by flat car. (/dea No. U2-3) o : 


STEEL STRAPPING unitizes aluminum ingots for better 
handling and storage. (/dea No.. U6-16) 


STEEL STRAPPING unitizes steel stampings for easier 
handling and shipping-(/dea No. U6-20) tie 


STEEL STRAPPING braces loads of wire fericing for safe, 
secure shipment in gondola cars. (/Jdea No. U3-1) 


o 


STEEL STRAPPING machine bundles boxes of kite 
utensils for easier handling. (Idea‘No, S2-14) 


az 


‘STEEL STRAPPING palletizes heavy wheel and brake as- 
semblies for fast, mechanical handling. (Idea No. U6-19) 


STEEL STRAPPING applied with pneumatic tools spe 
_unitizing of cold-drawn steel bars. (Idea No, U6-18) 


IDEA BOOKS 


These two information packed Acme Steel Idea Books are avail- 
able to you on request. They will provide dozens of clues to better 
ways to package and protect your products and plant outp 


te today for your choice of the above two Acme Steel Idea Books. : 7a Sts 
ely indicate the books you want on the coupon at the right and mail. Your j 
est will be filled promptly, with no obligation. 


The pumps, controls, and furnaces form a compact unit. 


The unit uses a Stokes Model 435 furnace 


Vacuum Heat Treating Hairsprings 


It prevents the formation of surface oxides on the delicate 


parts, gives better physical properties, and results in fewer 


rejects. 


HAIRSPRINGS, precisely formed 
coils of wire often finer than a 
human hair, are being heat treat- 
ed under a vacuum to meet more 
exacting performance  require- 
ments. 

They are used in service with 
vibrations of ultrasonic frequency, 
temperatures ranging higher and 
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Dual retorts give maximum utilization of furnace 


lower than ever before, and cor- 
rosive atmospheres. 

Improved Materials — Ni-Span 
“C,” the metal used, has a con- 
stant modulus of elasticity from 
minus 75 to plus 220° F. 

It is a nickel-chromium-iron-ti- 
tanium alloy. A small percentage 
of titanium makes it precipitation 


By TOM RAEDY 
Assistant Superintendent 

F. N. Manross & Sons Div. 
Associated Spring Corp. 
Bristol, Conn. 


hardening. High elastic limits are 
obtained without brittleness. 

Beryllium copper is used where 
high strength and low hysteresis 
must be combined with electrical 
conductivity. 

Stainless steel can be used in 
corrosive applications and at high 
and low temperatures, but its 
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Springs are placed in a wire basket and lowered into one 
The retort is evacuated 


of the two retorts of the furnace. 
and heated 


elastic limit is inferior to that of 
high carbon steel. 

These alloys require heat treat- 
ing at high temperatures. If they 
are treated by conventional proce- 
dures, in normal atmosphere, sur- 
face oxidation results. 


Effects of Oxides — The high 
ratio of surface area to thickness, 
characteristic of these parts, re- 
quires a fine surface finish to ob- 
tain good properties. 

In addition to reducing mechan- 
ical properties, the oxide may flake 
off after the spring is installed. 
In most delicate instruments, this 
can damage other elements. 


The parts are wound and hard- 
ened in multiple. Oxidation will 
cause them to stick together, so 
that they are deformed while be- 
ing separated by tweezers. 


Secondary operations such as 
soldering or brazing during the 
assembly demand a clean surface 
finish. Vacuum heat treating is 
used to meet surface finish require- 
ments. 

Dual Retorts—The furnace used 
has two retorts for holding the 
work. They can be connected to 
the manifold of the single evacua- 
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A baffle is placed in the retort above the basket. It keeps 
the heat low down in the retort and prevents the springs 


from being sucked out 


Spring on left was heat treated in a vacuum. 


a conventional atmosphere 


tion system either separately or 
together. A vacuum of 0.005 
microns can be produced. 

A movable,  resistance-heated 
furnace is mounted on a vertical 
shaft. It can be raised up around 
the outside of either of the re- 
torts. Maximum use of the fur- 
nace is possible since one unit can 
be loaded and evacuated while the 
other one is being heated. 

Heating elements are differen- 
tially spaced to assure uniform 
distribution of heat in the work- 
ing zone, which is 8 in. high and 
8 in. in diameter. 

Heat Treating—The springs are 


Spring on right was treated in 


wound from _ cold-rolled metal. 
From 2 to 30 strips (depending on 
the thickness of the metal) are 
placed together in a multilayer 
sandwich and wound on a spiral 
arbor. 

The metal cylinder formed is 
similar to a shallow cup. It is 
loaded into a wire basket and 
placed in one of the open retorts 
of the furnace. 

One batch may contain from 200 
to 3000 springs, which have a 
value of as much as $2000. 

After heat treating, the springs 
are left to cool to room tempera- 
ture in the evacuated retort. 
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Reduced costs result when Allis-Chalmers 
control, transformers and switchgear are specified for arc 
furnace application. The reason: A-C offers these products 
as a specially-integrated electrical system — designed 
by experts in furnace requirements and backed by Allis- 
Chalmers 75 years of experience in supplying equipment 
to the steel industry. 


Wherever steel goes — from mine to final processing — 
Allis-Chalmers equipment is available to keep quality high, 
keep steel moving fast and profitably. Contact the A-C 
representative in your district, or write to Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsi 


Heavy gage steel gas cylinders (above) are an example of an extreme pressure draw. 


Punch moves down while die remains stationary. 


Dry film is lubricant here 


Choose the Right Lubricant 


Characteristics of each type affect ultimate choice. 


In this 


concluding article, author explains effects of several and 


the action of certain additives 


PART TWO 


DRAWING compounds are divid- 
ed into five categories: Oily 
agents, extreme pressure, emulsi- 
fiers, diluents, and inhibitors. 
Manufacturers select compounds 
or blend them to fit the job. Here 
are the characteristics of each: 
Oily Types—These are organic 
compounds. They have an atomic 
arrangement that tenaciously ad- 
heres to metal surfaces. 
due to certain elements 
groups) present 
fats, and alcohols. 


(polar 
in fatty acids, 
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Such materials resist pressures 
well over 100,000 psi. By compari- 
son, the pressures in ordinary 
bearings are only a few hundred 
pounds. 


The most common oily agents 
are fatty acids (stearic, oleic, and 
palmitic), fatty oils and fats (tal- 
low, lard, castor and neat’s-foot 
oils), soaps (sodium and potassi- 
um stearate, sodium oleate), waxes 
(beeswax and carnauba) and syn- 
thetics (partially esterfied glycer- 
ides and polyalkaline glycols). 

Pressure Types—Under extreme 


pressures and temperatures, oily 
materials become disoriented. Ex- 
treme pressure (EP) agents are 
the answer. 

An EP lubricant is any material 
that prevents welding of moving 
material at high temperatures and 
pressures. 


Chemical types release a sub- 
stance that reacts with the metal, 
forming a film which resists weld- 
ing. Chlorinated or _ sulfurized 
compounds are the most widely 
used. 


Mechanical types are chemically 
inactive and perform their job by 
separating the moving metals. 
Most widely used spacing agents 
or pigments are chalk, mica, 
graphite, and zinc oxide. 

Chlorine Types — The better 
known sulfurized compounds are 
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Blanks placed in this die are first brushed with a lubricant 
f 

(background). Workmen wear gloves to protect skin from 
narmful chemicals that may cause dermatitis 


rapidly being replaced by chlori- 
nated types. They are more ef- 
ficient antiweld agents. Their thin, 
light color and lack of foul odor 
appeal to operators. In addition, 
compounds which combine oiliness 
and EP qualities have been devel- 
oped. 

Chlorinated compounds are es- 
pecially useful on stainless and al- 
loy steels. You must use care in 
applying them to carbon steels be- 
cause partial decomposition to hy- 
drochloric acid causes corrosion. 
Copper falls into this class due to 
the formation of greenish-blue cop- 
per chlorides. 


Sulfur Types—Sulfurized mineral 
oil has a maximum of 1.5 per cent 
sulfur. It is light colored or trans- 
parent. 

Sulfurized fatty oils and fats are 
either corrosive or noncorrosive. 
The corrosive contains about 16 
per cent sulfur, the noncorrosive 
about 12 per cent. 

The most widely used additives 
‘for EP lubricants, they are dark 
brown. 

Miscellaneous types are _ pre- 
pared by reacting sulfur with fat 
derivatives, terpenes, and the like. 

The effectiveness of sulfur com- 
pounds depends on their activity 
and the amount of sulfur used. 
An active compound releases sul- 
fur readily at high temperatures 
and pressure. It reacts with the 
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punch, die, 
sulfides. 

Such compounds are corrosive 
and should be used mainly for fer- 
rous metals. They are more ef- 
ficient than the noncorrosive types, 
which are better for copper, brass, 
and bronze. 


and work, forming 


Spacers — Chalk, borax, litho- 
pone, zinc oxide, talc, graphite, 
and mica are typical agents. Talc, 
graphite, and mica are often called 
solid lubricants since they don’t 
pulverize under pressure. They 
are probably not as efficient sep- 
arators as the others. 


Emulsifiers — Insoluble compo- 
nents must be dissolved in water. 
That’s the role of emulsifiers. 

Soaps are most widely used. 
They also function as oily agents. 
Potassium soaps dissolve more 
readily and are usually preferred 
for liquid and paste compositions. 
Sodium soaps are better for hard 
or dry films. 

If heat treatment follows the 
draw, a soap compound must not 
leave a residue. Such types are 
often made by saponifying a fatty 
acid with triethanolamine (an or- 
ganic alkali). 


Soluble oils are a combination 
of soaps and mineral oil sulfo- 
nates or emulsifiers. They feature 
rapid dispersion of water, rust 
protection, and hard water resist- 
ance. 


Ne 


by being immersed in a water solution. 
sure of draw liquefy the film, preventing wear 


Partially drawn gas cylinders receive dry film lubricant 


Heat and pres- 


Diluents—These low cost mate- 
rials act as carriers or extenders 
for more costly material. Water, 
mineral oil, and petroleum solvents 
are common. They assist in heat 
dissipation, a more important con- 
tribution to good drawing than 
cost reduction. Water is about 
twice as effective as petroleum oils 
as a coolant. 

inhibitors — Small amounts of 
complex chemicals can eliminate 
or minimize undesirable proper- 
ties. Examples: Rust, foam, bac- 
teria, and oxidation. 


Metal Coatings—One of the lat- 
est developments involves chem- 
ical or metallic coatings some- 
times applied to ferrous metals. 

Phosphate coatings have been 
gaining popularity. Although cost- 
ly, they are valuable in severe 
drawing. Antiweld protection is 
enhanced. In addition, the sponge- 
like coating retains the lubricant. 


Oxalate coatings on stainless 
steels serve a similar purpose. 

Soft, ductile metals deposited 
on alloy steels, especially stain- 
less, reduce the severity of diffi- 
cult draws. Such metals (copper, 
lead, zinc, or tin) are applied elec- 
trolytically, by hot dipping or 
chemical displacement. 


° An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Part I ap- 
peared last week. Write Editorial Service, 
SrreL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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the most enduring way 
STOP 


LOzen 


CORROSION 


with ATLAS TANK LININGS 
for steel or concrete tanks. 
A complete corrosion-proof 
covering system from prim- 
er to protective brick 
sheathing. 


with ATLAS CORROSION 
PROOF CEMENTS for the 
most severe’ conditions. 
Protection against acids, 
alkalies, salts, solvents and 
other corrosives. 


with ATLAS PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS for almost 
every purpose. A complete 
line to assure the proper 
protective coating for the 
job. 


with ATLAS RIGID PLASTIC 
STRUCTURES for tanks, 
fume exhaust duct work and 
complete pipe systems. 
Fabricated of highest qual- 
ity corrosion proof plastics. 


Specify ATLAS 


Tear out this ad and check the 
block where corrosion protec- 
tion is most needed in your plant. 
You will receive a complete bul- 
letin giving all technical infor- 
mation. 

|] CEMENTS 

(| LININGS 

(| PROTECTIVE COATINGS 

|] RIGID PLASTIC STRUCTURES 


MINE 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MERTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Contour Cutter 


Using an oxyacetylene torch, it] 
shapes pipe ends to fit complex’ 


shapes in 3 to 5 minutes 


CUTTING pipe ends to fit complex i 


shapes is comparatively simple) 
with a device perfected by the}}} 
Steffan Engineering Co., Salem, ||} 


Ohio. 


Called the Mechanical Drafts- |} 
man, the machine uses an Oxy- || 
acetylene cutting torch controlled | 
The pipe is ff 


by adjustable cams. 
held in a chuck as on a lathe. 
The inventor, 


S. A. Grubish, }} 


stated that the Martin Co., Balti- jj 
more, slashed its pipe fabricating || 
costs 75 per cent with the machine. | ' 
The savings are important to air- | 


craft manufacturers because pipe |} 


is used for assembly fixtures. 


CUTS PIPE 
. . without template or pattern 


No Templates — The machine | 


manipulates a cutting torch with- 
out patterns or manual layout. It 
mechanically performs all the 
functions of a draftsman. Jobs 
which normally require hours can 
be done in as little as 3 minutes. 


How It Operates—A length of 


pipe is inserted in the three-jaw 
chuck, which is tightened. The 
chuck is turned by a variable 
speed, electric motor. 

The data for the cut (dimensions 
of the pipe being cut and of that 
being intersected; angles of inter- 
section and relative position of 
center lines) are transferred to 
several dials and scales. The op- 
erator pushes a few buttons and 
the cut is automatically complet- 
ed. Torch settings and ignition 
are electrically controlled. 

Cuts are said to be precise and 
smooth enough for welding with- 
out further preparation. 


STEFF, 


This bright cyanide copper plating process uses a 
»combination of additives to provide long life and 
(Stability. 

| Only one chemical determination and a single Hull 
cell test are required to control the additives. The 
exceptional stability of the proprietary materials 
/eliminates the problem of products decomposing in 
»the plating bath. 


Uniform brightness, mirror bright or less, can be 
/obtained to meet specific requirements. 

The process can be used to give a final finish be- 
» cause of its eye appeal. 


The solution can be made with sodium or potassium 
salts. Cathode current densities range from 10 to 
60 amperes per sq ft. The wide bright plate range 
at high cathode efficiency assures high rates of dep- 
osition without burning on edges or dullness in re- 
cessed areas. 


One bath additive, Neochel, is used to improve 
anode corrosion and minimize rough deposits. Two 
brighteners and a wetting agent are the other addi- 
tives. 

The process can be used with automatic, still, and 
barrel plating. Write: Metal & Thermit Corp., Rah- 

way, N. J. Phone: Fulton 1-3000 


Moduline is a line of gears which uses seven new 
frame sizes to replace over 20 conventional gear 
motors, eight speed reducers, and many smaller spe- 
cialized geared drives. 

Basic components are the gear case and a low 
speed cage. The low speed set of gears has a 5:1 
ratio. It is inserted into the gear case from the out- 
put end and supported by an outer ring of bolts and 
an internal flange in the case. 

The cage has a high bearing capacity. The use 
of oversize bearings plus the rear support for the 
cage assures overhung-load capacity for almost any 
sprocket or pulley mounted on the outputshaft. 

Almost any kind of reducer or gear motor can be 

‘built using the case and the low speed cage as a 
starter. The pinionshaft is splined and threaded for 
mounting a change gear with a splined bore. 

A double reduction, concentric shaft speed reducer 
is assembled by mounting a pinion on the splined 
inputshaft of the reducer bracket to mate with the 
change gear mounted on the cage. 

Change gears and pinions are available with nine 
standard ratios between 1:1 and 5:1. This gives a 
maximum over-all ratio of 25:1 in conjunction with 
the gears in the cage. 
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Copper Plating Process Simplifies Control 


If a triple or quadruple speed reducer is needed 
for gear ratios up to 625:1, another cage assembly 
is mounted ahead of the change gears before the 
reducer bracket is bolted on. 

Integral gear motors are built up by replacing the 
reducer bracket with a flanged motor for double, 
triple, or quadruple reduction. 

Right angle, vertical, shaft mounted, and other 
types of drives are built by other variations. Write: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 401 Liberty Ave., Box 
2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Phone: Express 1-2800 
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APEX—authority on fastening—offers the most complete range of 
screwdriving tools, and every one is designed for a specific screwdriving 
application. 

For example, Apex insert bits are available in 18 different heat treat- 
ments. Whether you're driving soft screws, heat-treated screws, or case- 
hardened sheet metal screws, you can select an Apex insert bit exactly 
suited to your requirements. 

If you drive Phillips, Frearson (Reed & Prince), Slotted, Clutch Head or 
Socket Head screws, you can reduce your fastening costs with Apex 
Screwdriving Tools. For complete information, write, on your company 
letterhead please, for Catalog 25 (Magnetic Tools) or Catalog 21 
(Standard Tools). 


—— Pe SAT TIN eT Se 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 


1032 S. Patterson Blvd. © Dayton 2, Ohio : 
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Feeder Handles Stampings | 


This portable automation unit | 
can be adapted to handle a wide || 
variety and many sizes of stamp- | I | 
ings. It is a standard lift-and-carry || 
combination transfer feeder and un- 
loader. 

The unit can be used to load and 
unload one press, or it can be 
placed in a line of presses with 
a continuous transfer bar to pro- 
vide an automated transfer line. 


The lift mechanism operates in 
a vertical direction under the con- 
trol of guide bars. Parts can be 
placed over gage pins for accurate 
location. Lift and transfer motions 
have adjustable strokes. 

Electrically controlled air cyl- 
inders govern the motions of the 
transfer bar in the feeder and un- 
loader. One cylinder raises and 
lowers the bar assembly; the other 
controls the forward and reverse 
motion. Write: Press Automation 
Systems Inc., 25418 Ryan Rd., 
Centerline, Mich. Phone: Jefferson 
9-7750 


Adjustable Speed Drives 


This line of packaged drives 
comes in ratings of 3 to 150 hp. 
The regulators use silicon recti- 
fiers. 

The regulator provides smooth, 
timed acceleration and decelera- 
tion to preset speeds in addition to 
voltage regulation. 

The static excitation system also 
uses a silicon rectifier and requires 
no warmup period. 

The Speed Variators can handle 
greater overloads and deliver peak 
power as a result of improved com- 
mutating ability and insulation of 
the motor-generator sets. 

The units are designed for use 
on continuous processing lines, ma- 
chine tools, crane hoists, metal 
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rolling and blooming mills, and 
wherever adjustable speed or fine 
control is needed. 


The power unit converts alter- 
nating current to direct current 
for the drive motor. 


An infinite variety of speed 
ranges is possible by controlling 
' armature voltage and field current. 
Speed ranges of 200:1 and higher 
are obtainable. Write: General 
Hlectric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2211 


Automated Welder 


This single station machine pro- 
duces linear reinforcement welds 
on the inside seam of the banjo 
section of rear axle housings at a 
rate of 250 pieces an hour. The 
machine is adaptable to any pro- 
duction part requiring short linear 
welds. 

Two welding heads are mounted 
at 45-degree angles on separate 
slides to permit reaching the inside 
of the banjo section. The slides 


move horizontally during welding. 
Both slides are driven by a com- 
mon lead screw which contains left 
and right-hand threads. 
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A welding wire with a tubular 
cross section is used. Flux is in- 
side the wire. 

Welding current is supplied by 
two 600-ampere generators. Write: 
Expert Welding Machine Co., 17144 
Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit 12, Mich. 
Phone: Twinbrook 1-4327 


Rack Holds Barrels 


This steel rack permits handling 
and stacking of barrels and drums 
with standard fork lift trucks. The 
drum rack supports two loaded 
barrels and makes easy the stack- 
ing of pairs of containers to any 
practical height. 


Racks can be lifted from the 
front, back, or either side. Write: 
Pressed Steel Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., 6100 Truscon Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Phone: Michigan 1-0810 


Fork Lift Truck 


Model FFEH-40 is an electrical 
lift truck with a capacity of 4000 
lb at a 24-in. load center. 

A mast height of 83 in. enables 
the truck to lift 130 in. A 68-in. 
mast makes possible a 100-in. lift. 

For right-angle stacking, the 
truck requires only 8114 in. plus 
the load length. 

Travel speeds are 6.7 mph light 
and 5.75 mph loaded. The truck 
tilts 8 degrees forward, 5 degrees 
backward. 

Lifting speed is 45 fpm with no 
load, 27 fpm loaded (based on a 
32-volt power supply). Write: 


Automatic Transportation Co., di- 
vision of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
149 W. 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Phone: Radcliffe 3-7000 


Heat Exchangers 


The Karbate line of impervious 
graphite shell and tube heat ex- 
changers comes in sizes from 6 
to 45 in. in diameter. The units 
contain from 9 to 685 impervious 
graphite tubes (% in. ID). 

Standard tube lengths are 6, 9, 
Da and Getta eH rome Gio 
3585 sq ft of heat transfer sur- 
face on the outside of the tubes 
can be provided. Write: National 
Carbon Co., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Phone: Murray Hill 
7-8000 


Storage Feeders 


Models in this line of orienting 
feeders have capacities of 5, 10, 
and 20 cu ft. They will store, 
elevate, orient, and feed parts from 
Vn 5 We 38 VY ih, HO a) 26 © o< IO) 00, 


Irregularly stamped, machined, 
and cast parts are handled. Pro- 
duction rates range up to 300 pieces 


a minute. Write: Campbell Ma- 
chines Co., 18634 Fitzpatrick, De- 
troit 28, Mich. Phone: Broadway 
3-8366 
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coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Milling Machines 

Catalog 1162, 24 pages, describes a 
line of machines for nonferrous mill- 
ing. Onsrud Machine Works Inc., 
7720 N. Lehigh Ave., Niles 31, Il. 


Thin Titanium Strip 

Physical and chemical characteris- 
tics of titanium rolled as thin as 
0.0005 in. to tolerances as close as 
+0.0001 in. are presented in this data 
sheet. American Silver Co., 36-07 
Prince St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


Cylinders 

Design information on air and hy- 
draulic cylinders with bores of 1 to 
16 in. is presented in this 12-page 
bulletin. Petch Mfg. Co., 463 York 
St., Detroit, Mich. 


Flexible Couplings 

Bulletin 2775, 12 pages, details ap- 
plication and selection data for coup- 
lings with maximum bores ranging 
up to 7 in. and ratings from 2% 
to 572 hp per 100 rpm. Dept. PR, 
Link-Belt Co., Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 


Dies and Nibs 

Bulletin FDM-57, 12 pages, covers 
square and hexagon drawing dies; 
round wire, bar, and tube drawing 
dies; rough mandrel nibs; rough cored 
heading die nibs; nail and tack tool- 
ing inserts; barbing laps; straight and 
button head perforators; wire puller 
jaw inserts; and die finishing equip- 
ment. Firth Sterling Inc., 3113 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Hard-Facing Alloys 

Chemical composition, properties, 
uses, and application procedures of 
alloys available as bare rods, crushed 
particles, and powder are covered in 
an 8-page bulletin. Literature Dis- 
tribution Section, Haynes Stellite Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., 30-20 
Thompson Ave., Long Island City 1, 
INE Ys: 


Copying Equipment 

The xerographic copying process 
and the equipment it requires are de- 
scribed in an 8-page bulletin, X275. 
Haloid Co., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Air-Cooled Engines 

This 28-page bulletin describes 
models and uses of a line of four- 
cycle engines. Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wis. 
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Titanium Anodizing Racks 

This 4-page bulletin describes a 
kit that allows aluminum and titani- 
um racks to be compared. Service 
Serew Products Co., 131-C N. Green 
St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Turning Rolls 

Tank turning rolls, pipe rolls, and 
rail cars for positioning cylindrical 
vessels for automatic welding of 
vessels weighing up to 600 tons are 
described in Bulletin TR57, 12 pages. 
Aronson Machine Co., Arcade, N. Y. 


Stainless Stee! 

Properties of an austenitic stain- 
less made without nickel are de- 
scribed in this 12-page bulletin. U.S. 
Steel Corp., 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Heat Treating 

Catalog TD2-620(1), 20 pages, de- 
scribes the effect of steam atmos- 
phere heat treating on high speed 
tool steel, cast iron, powdered iron, 
structural steel, brasses and bronzes, 
aluminum, and _ beryllium copper. 
Leeds &,.Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Stainless Fasteners 


This 52-page stock list and 
data book includes illustrations, 
thread and design specifications, 
and available alloys of 40 basic 


fastening devices. Engineering 
data cover the composition, 
properties, applications, and 


weights of stainless steels. All- 
metal Screw Products Co. Inc., 
821 Stewart Ave., Garden City, 
IN Yi. 


Walkie Trucks 

Bulletin 34-H, 4 pages, describes a 
control for electric walkie trucks that 
offers dynamic braking and controlled 
plugging. Dept. R-13, Lewis-Shepard 
Products Inc., 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town, Mass. 


Production Control 

Equipment for measurement and 
control, monitoring systems, sorting 
and classifying equipment, and pro- 
duction handling systems are de- 
scribed in an 8-page bulletin, H-157. 
Industrial Nucleonics Corp., 1205 
Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio. 


Barrel Burnishing Compound 

Bulletin B-6644, 2 pages, describes 
a compound which improves. the 
brightness of work. Oakite Products 
Inc., 1384E Rector St., New York 6, 
ING. YG 


Hardness Tester 

This 4-page bulletin describes 
testers that make both regular and 
superficial Rockwell tests. Torsion 
Balance Co., Clifton, N. J. 


Induction Heating 

Bulletin 12B8513, 4 pages, de- 
scribes high frequency motor-gen- 
erator induction heating equipment 
for brazing, annealing, deep harden- 
ing, forging, and melting. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Test Gages 

Bulletin M-28, 4 pages, describes 
gages that permit readings up to 
15,000 lb over 360 degrees calibration. 
Martin-Decker Corp., 3431 Cherry 
Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 


Vertical Milling Machines 

This 12-page bulletin describes 1 
and 2-hp vertical mills. Famco Ma- 
chine Co., 3100 Sheridan Rd., Kenosha, 
Wis. 


Ball Bearings . 
Miniature ball bearings, from 1/10 
to 3/8 in. OD, their types, and func- 
tions are covered in this 24-page bul- 
letin. Miniature Precision Bearings 

Inc., Keene, N. H. 


Centrifugal Castings 

Bulletin 200, 12 pages, describes 
properties of castings made in 70 dif- | 
ferent alloys, including stainless | 
steels, plain carbon and low alloy 
steels, Monels, cupronickels, and cop- 
per-base alloys. Sandusky Foundry & 
Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Vacuum Impregnation 

Properties, uses, and production 
methods for a copolymer impregnat- 
ing material are covered in this 6- 
page bulletin. Western Sealant Co., 
9999 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, 
Calif. 


Payroll Accounting 

This 50-page booklet, U921, tells 
how the Univac 120 (punched card) 
electronic computer calculates the 
labor cost for each job and each 
worker’s total pay for the day. Rem- 
ington Rand Univac Div., Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
Waovais IO) INl, Yee 


Wire Drawing 

Bulletin 945-W, 4 pages, describes 
upright cone machines for high speed, 
continuous drawing of nonferrous 
wire in intermediate sizes. Another 
4-page bulletin, 795-W-2, describes 
machines for pointing wire and rod 
before it is drawn through a die. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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; aie F Z OUTLOO! 
IT’S beginning to look like steel demand will ago the leadtime was 45 days. Another steel MARKET | 
stay close to its present easy pace the rest of | company will deliver 2000 tons of cold-rolled Garry. 
the year. carbon sheets in coil form 17 days after re- Ges 
There’s no big push apparent in industrial ceiving the order. OUTLOO! 
activity that would require a pickup in steel Although demand is not rushing, it is keep- noon 
consumption. ing ingot production steady. In the week ended ee 
RECORD CONSUMPTION—Use of steel is Cae Ee ees 108 ae and ea was MARKET 
setting a record this year (see Page 113), but unchanged at Po rk ene ee too 
consumers are living off their inventories to STEADY—Ingot output has been hovering MARKET ( 
some extent. Despite the record, the rate of around 80 per cent since early July. The rate eee 
consumption now is not as high as it was ear- will prevent October from being one of the OUTLOO! 
lier in the year. (It’s higher, though, than it year’s high months. Historically, October is unten 
was a year ago.) The reduced rate of usage looked upon as one of the two best months of MARKET ¢ 
A 3: OUTLOOK 

makes inventories last longer. Another factor: a year. MARKET ( 
Inventories had been built up to a higher level While the auto industry is not rolling along eS 
in the first half than most people realized. as fast as some people had expected, the farm © OUTLOO! 
There was a lot of steel to be used—at a re- equipment industry is doing better. It is not Bene. 
duced rate of usage. a big consumer of steel, but it is hanging on ee Ses 
FREEDOM—With miils able to make prompt oar a ee SUTLOO! 
delivery on all forms of steel, except heavy JOINER—The oil and gas industry has joined non 
plates and structural shapes (and they’re get- the ranks of inventory reducers. Result: Pres- MARKET ¢ 
ting easier), the need to carry large inventories sure for oil country tubular goods is down some. eet 
is eliminated. Structural shapes and plates also continue OUTLOOK 
As long as inventory reduction is underway, to ease. Fabricating shops are shipping more raligutetes 
there will be apathy in buying. tonnage than they are booking. So competition enehaon 
QUICK DELIVERY—Automotive demand had Geen eS eS GUTLOO! 
been looked to as something to spark steel buy- SCRAP LOWER—The probable absence of an ek es 
ing, but orders are still light. Buyers are spec- upturn in steel production this year continues MARKET 
ifying the day they want delivery, and their to force down the prices of scrap. In the week ess 
requests are being honored. In most cases, long ended Oct. 16, STEEL’s price composite on steel- ores 
leadtimes have vanished. (Leadtime is the num- making grades declined $1.67. It is now at OytLoOor 
ber of days or weeks that an order must be $37.83 a gross ton, its lowest point since July, Conner 
placed before the delivery date.) One - steel 1955. Little scrap is being bought by the mills. MARKET ¢ 
producer is shipping alloy bars within three Most of the activity involves the filling of out- es 
days from the receipt of an order. Not long standing orders by brokers. cus 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS Pertstd iy that daletsio ami OUTLOOK 
Week Oo cn iene woes OUTLOOK 
Oct. 2 956 1955 
Pittsburgh ....... $150 a5 100 ©=.: 102 ee 
Chicago ......... 84.5 — 1.5* 101 97 MARKET C 
Mid-Atlantic ..... eae = 2 aot icc. OUTLOOK 
—} Y town ..... _ 
i Wheeling... .... 76 —6 1025 99 MARKET ( 
2 Gleyeland) (jcc. 89.5 + 3* 104 101.5 OUTLOOK 
f ae es does eS = 20 10L5 Ue x MARKET C 
irmingham ...... . . 
pal New England .... 52 —2 85 90 Neer 
1 Cincinnati ..0...- 84 + 6.5% 93 86.5 OUTLOOR 
o iy IOS: ogooocas 94.55 +12 103 106 
i Detroit ..........1005 —1.5* 101 98 MARKET ¢ 
' Western, 2.2.6.6 .0%6% 92 —2 104 102 OUTLOOK 
aH National Rate .. 81 0 101.5 97 MARKET 
' OUTLOOK 
ot INGOT PRODUCTION? MARKET 
+ Week Ended Week Month Year OUTLOOK 
3 Oct.20 Ago Ago Ago MARKET ¢ 
COPYRIGHT 1957 i INDE eee 130.2+ 131.0 130.8 155.3 OUTLOOK 
STEEL t (1947-1949=100) MARKET ¢ 
a NET TONS .... 2,092 2,105 2,101 2,495 OUTLOOK 
(in thousands) Seg ee 
*Ch f di k’ ised rate. 
}Estimated. tAmer, Iron & Steel Institute. MARKET ( 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,559,490 in OUTLOOK 
1957; 2,461,893 in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. MARKET C 
OUTLOOK 
SS MARKET C 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


TRANSPORT YOUR PRODUCTS SAFELY IN 
STEEL CONTAINERS—HERESITE LINED 


The millions of HERESITE lined steel shipping containers provide maximum protec- | 
tion against corrosion or contamination. 

HERESITE baked Phenolic linings are approved by the U. S. Department of Agricul- ' 
ture as a container lining for lard and other edible fats. 

Outstanding adhesion qualities on plain degreased metal—no etching—no sand-blast- 
ing necessary. 

Your shipping container supplier will give you the details or write for the latest book- 
let to: 


-—— HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT—MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN DIVISION—GARWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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MILL SHIPMENTS 


wa 


million net tons 


million net tons 
from inventories 


se of Steel Settin 


"WHEN the year’s figures are to- 
taled, consumption of finished steel 
Iwill set a record. 
' Not only that: The figure will 
be 1 per cent larger than this 
fyear’s mill shipments and 7 per 
icent above last year’s consumption. 
| Consumption will approximate 
185 million net tons. Mill shipments 
will be around 84 million net tons. 
he difference—1 million tons, or 
‘about four days’ supply at the cur- 
‘rent rate of usage—is steel that 
‘will come out of inventories. Last 
‘year, consumption was 79 million 
net tons. 

Surprise—But the net reduction 
of inventory is smaller than many 
‘people thought it would be. What 
they didn’t realize was that inven- 
tories were still being built in the 
early part of the year. They were 
increased around 2 million tons in 
the first half, but the additions 
were largely involuntary—a con- 
dition that is characteristic of the 
‘top of an inventory cycle. The 
steel was on order and in the “pipe- 
lines” of distribution when the 
cycle topped out. 

Steel inventories were larger at 
the start of the year than most 
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people suspected. They came to 
around 20 million tons, after a 4- 
million-ton addition in 1956. In 
the first half, they rose to 22 mil- 
lion tons. 

Shapes of Things—Not all the 
22 million tons was unused fin- 
ished steel. Some was in the form 
of goods in process and finished 
goods which had not been sold. It 
was still steel in inventory. Only 
its form had been changed. It in- 
cluded all the tonnage on the steel 
companies’ shipping docks, fin- 
ished products of the end item 
manufacturer, even automobiles 
which were just rolling off the as- 
sembly line. 

A Start—Most of the progress 
in inventory reduction this year is 
in the area of raw materials. In 
the durable goods industry, goods 
in process and finished goods have 
been rising in volume. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures 
show that $8.6 billion worth of 
purchased materials were on hand 
in January, versus $8.5 billion in 
August. In contrast, $12.9 billion 
worth of goods were in process in 
January, $13.2 billion in August, 
and $9.3 billion worth of finished 
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goods were in inventory in Janu- 
ary, $9.5 billion in August. 

As long as metalworking plants 
know they can get steel promptly, 
they are inclined to reduce inven- 
tories and keep them small. The 
practice applies to inventories in 
any form—raw materials, goods in 
process, and finished goods. Just 
as inventory building often re- 
sults in overaccumulation, inven- 
tory reduction usually develops 
into an overliquidation. Efforts in 
either direction are overdone. 

New Experience—With only a 
few exceptions, steel is available 
for prompt delivery, and it is like- 
ly to remain so for some time. The 
steel industry is making a substan- 
tial expansion in its capacity in 
readiness for the big demand ex- 
pected in the 1960s. Much of this 
expansion has been achieved. The 
addition of 7.6 million net tons 
(STEEL, Sept. 16, p. 79) this year 
will boost ingot capacity to a rec- 
ord 141 million tons by Jan. 1, 
1958. Finishing facilities are be- 
ing expanded to move them up 
into balance with the increased in- 
got capacity. 

Reduced purchases of steel this 
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year prompted a reduction in the 
ingot production rate. Some people 
got the impression that steel con- 
sumption had fallen as much. Dur- 
ing the summer, consumption did 
ease off a little from record month- 
ly levels prevailing around the 
turn of the year, but usage was 
still surpassing year-ago levels. 
Proof is found in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of metal fab- 
ricating. The index (without sea- 
sonal adjustment) soared into the 
180s (1947-49=—100) in October of 


last year and remained in that 
area through March of this year. 
The record was registered in Feb- 
ruary with 185. Despite an eas- 
ing, the level in August of this 
year was 174, compared with 167 
in the corresponding month of last 
year. 

Excessive Swing—lIt’s not un- 
common for the steel ingot produc- 
tion rate to swing more sharply 
than consumption. When demand 
tends to exceed supply, people buy 
for current consumption and for 


engineers. 


TALWART 


RUBBER COMPANY 
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Design engineers and materials specialists have come to 
recognize SILICONE as dependable and capable when 
extremely high and low temperatures are encountered. 
STALWART engineers have come to know, however, 
that resistance to temperature is not enough. Through 
expert compounding by rubber chemists, STALWART 
has produced rubber parts capable of withstanding 
other deteriorating influences . . . abrasion, hot lubricat- 
ing oils, compression. In addition, STALWART is ca- 
pable of producing precision SILICONE parts by means 
of molding, extrusion, mandrelling and die-cutting. 
STALWART engineers are specialists. If you have 
a temperature problem involving rubber, call on our 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 
BEDFORD, OHIO AND JASPER, 
GEORGIA: MAIN OFFICES AT 167 
NORTHFIELD RD., BEDFORD, OHIO 


7731-SR 


inventories. When steel supply 
tends to exceed demand, consum- 
ers are inclined to live off their 
inventories. It not only erases 
buying for inventory but also buy- 
ing for current consumption. 

Downward adjustment of steel 
inventories has been of the “Toll- 
ing” type. Not all forms of fin- 
ished steel were affected at the 
same time. Among the first to 
soften was wire; next came the 
light flat-rolled products such as 
sheets and strip; now the heavy- 
weights like structural shapes and 
plate mill plates are beginning to 
feel the influence. 

Continued Adjustment—The net 
reduction of 1 million tons in steel 
inventories in 1957 will leave a 19- 
million-ton stock at the end of the 
year—an amount equal to three 
months’ usage at current rates. 
Some analysts say this is still high 
and that they expect the inventory 
reduction to continue in the first 
and second quarters of 1958. 

The reduction in the light, flat- 
rolled products has been going on 
for a year; so it’s possible that 
demand for them will revive in ’58. 
It might be a year in which the 
light, flat-rolled products will be 
up and the heavy products down 
—the reverse of the 1957 situation. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 123 


Slight improvement in sales of 
commercial bars, carbon and alloy, 
is reported, but volume continues 
disappointing. Market sentiment 
is buoyed by expectations of sub- 
stantial placements on automotive 
account soon. 


Fairly sharp gains in alloy sales 
at Pittsburgh overshadow a mod- 
est pickup in auto requirements 
for hot-rolled carbon bars. A ma- 
jor producer says demand for disc 
and plow blades this quarter is 
well above that in third quarter. 
The improvement is seasonal, and 
is following the pattern of demand 
that has been in evidence in re- 
cent years. 

Defense needs are off in some di- 
rections, but the Boston Navy 
Yard requires 430 tons of alloy 
bars (8632 grade, hot-rolled, 434- 
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‘in. in diameter) for forged die 
)link chain. 

|, A producer of hot-rolled bars at 
Pittsburgh notes a slight gain in 
f/auto orders. But buying by other 
& classes of consumers still is slow- 
s}ing down. As a result, October 


) that in September. At the same 
‘time, forward bookings are limit- 
(ed, November orders still dragging. 
In more cases, converters’ inven- 
« tories of hot-rolled bars are small- 
) er, but these mills are not placing 
Snew hot-rolled tonnage due to 
} slack demand for cold-drawn bars. 
? Inventories of the latter are being 
9 liquidated slowly. 


| Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


Reinforcing steel demand con- 
| tinues to reflect the seasonal de- 
( cline in building and construction 
7 requirements. Shipments are re- 
¥ ported keeping pace with demand, 
so order backlogs are shrinking. 
! Mills in the Pacific Northwest, for 
* example, are tailoring their opera- 
| tions to the slower demand. 

Bids are in to Washington state 
| for the Hood Canal floating bridge 
involving 6300 tons of reinforcing 
| bars. Considerable highway bar 
tonnage is pending in Washington 
state and Oregon. A major dis- 
' trict reinforced concrete job will 
be the Seattle library, bids on 
which will be called next March. 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 124 & 125 


Although substantial, and rea- 
sonably satisfactory for some sup- 
pliers, automotive sheet require- 
ments are not developing in the 
volume needed to spark the hoped- 
for autumn sales upturn. 

Some mills are lowering their 
sights for first quarter (1958) 
activity. They say only a booming 
demand for new model automobiles 
can brighten the sheet market 

- picture. 

Yet consumption of sheets is said 
to be outrunning new orders. Con- 
sumers, assured of prompt mill 
shipments, are relying on invento- 
ries to a greater extent than usual. 
As a result, a sudden pickup in de- 
mand, notably for cold-rolled 
sheets, would catch some users 
with relatively short supplies. 

Buying is fairly substantial at 
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PIONEERS IN ALLOY 
CUSTOM FABRICATION 


» Fabrication of stainless steel, aluminum 
and other alloys from .020 to %e6”. 


: Experience to fabricate close tolerances 
and intricate shapes. 


: Acres of machinery for quantity produe- 
tion or prototype development. 


Machinery available for polishing, 
shearing, bending, drawing, annealing, spin- 
ning...other specialized techniques to rigid 
specifications. 


Blickman know-how makes alloys be- 
have during simple or complex fabricating. 


For specific information regarding your 
fabricating needs, write S. Blickman, Inc., 
7210 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Bli i 
ickman-Built 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Look for this symbol of quality 


Assure more continuous production 
and more tonnage from each grind 


Cowles knives stay on the job longer. They 
keep mills in continuous production with 
minimum downtime for knife changes. Manu- 
factured from individually hammered forgings, 
and heat treated to assure maximum durability, 
they meet industry’s most exacting require- 
ments. Any diameter, face or bore. Widely 
used by all principal producers and proc- 
essors. Let us quote on your requirements! 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


2050: WEST 110th STREET C CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


ROTARY ‘SLITTING KNIVES e SPACING COLLARS e ROTARY TRIMMING 
KNIVES @ ROLL TURNING TOOLS e EDGING ROLLS @ CUT-OFF KNIVES 


ON-cERRO AND SPECIALLY ENGINEERED TOOLS FOR ALL FERROUS AND — | 


some market centers, but orders}; 
lack depth,» . the mills are unable #} 
to add materiui.. to their backlogs. |} 
Forward bookings are disappoint- J) 
ing. At best, Cctol er volume is only,//), 
fair. At some points it is under ij, 
September and August figures. MF 
There are open spaces in October \} 
schedules, and November and De- i 
cember order books are not filling ri 
rapidly. Expectations are Novem- | 
ber bookings will do no better than i) 
equal those for October. | 

The mills can give hot-rolled iM 
shipments in two to three weeks. | 
Cold-rolled business, notably on | 
auto account, is a little heavier, || 
but still leaves much to be desired. 
Appliance requirements also con- Ii 
tinue to lag with production off 
about 25 per cent. Galvanized |i} 
sheets are moving sluggishly. Cold |} 
rolled carbon and alloy strip are | 
in slightly heavier demand, though © 
not enough to extend mill deliver- 
ies. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 127 

With distributors’ inventories 
substantial, steel pipe is moving at 
a slower pace in New England. 
Some sellers’ stocks of seamless | 
pipe now are said to extend up to | 
five months. 
> / ie ree ane ganas are ae 

(971 071e LL ay : and some utilities are turning ae 

Vloud afc Ce tonnage in the 6 and 8 in. sizes. 
The orders were placed in the first 
half. Some gas companies are 


When you need it NOW call Wheelock - Lovejoy! placing orders for 1958, but there 


y ; is no buying beyond known needs. 
—for Alloy Steel bars, billets, forgings Buttweld pipe can be shipped in 


, : : one week. Orders are small. Most 
Some jobs won’t wait for red tape. When you want sizes of geamlesdta rete ioy ean 


steel in a hurry—just pick up the phone and call your shipment in 30 days. Mechanical 
nearest Wheelock, Lovejoy warehouse. and pressure tubing demands are 


Expert W-L metallurgists will help you choose the eee: vel chee free lesa 
; : due to spotty mill operations. 
right stock for the job. Electric welded steel pipe ship- 

Write our Cambridge office today for your free ments extend three to four weeks. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy Data Sheets. They’ll give you com- Oil country tubemakers expect 
to operate at capacity during the 
fourth quarter, but some oil coun- 
physical properties, tests, heat treating, etc. try items are experiencing falling 
demand. An example is drill col- 
lars and sucker rods. One maker 
Warehouse Service—Cambridge ¢ Cleveland ¢ Chicago says orders for those items are off 


Hillside, N. J. « Detroit e Buffalo e Cincinnati e In 50 per cent from the year-ago 
Canada — Sanderson-Newbould, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto. pace. In contrast, export sales of 


WHEELOCK, LOVEJOY & COMPANY, INC. “'sten Pipe Tine Corp. eee a 


100-mile, 16 or 20-in., common 


I31 Sidney Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. | crude pipeline in the Mississippi 


River delta area which will ter- 


plete technical information on grades, applications, 
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jminate at the company’s refinery 

118 miles west of Nery. Orleans. 

2 Orders involvine, 2100 tons of 

*.cast iron pipe have been placed 

for two Seattle projects. The ton- 
nage went to the U. S. Pipe & 


ion 300 tons of cast pipe Oct. 21 by 
oF Bellingham, Wash. 


Warehouse ... 
} Warehouse Prices, Page 128 

After experiencing renewed buy- 
ing interest for some flat-rolled 
\ products in late September and 
f early October, distributors report 
» a leveling off in business. A flurry 
? of sheet bookings and some gain 
'in plate sales had been recorded 
» following improvement in ware- 
» house stocks of those products. 
/ Now, sheet demand is dull. 

. Distributors can give prompt 
| delivery on almost all products 
¥ with the possible exception of wide 
_ flange sections and heavy plates. 
Otherwise, their inventories of 
' formerly hard-to-get items are 
well rounded. 


—— 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 123 

Heavy sheared plates are in 
strong demand, but market pres- 
sure is easing. Forward buying is 
noticeably slower. Universal and 
strip mill plates are in relatively 
easy supply, partly because of de- 
clining railroad requirements. 

Except for heavy plates, con- 
struction firms anticipate no diffi- 
culty filling fourth quarter require- 
ments at Pittsburgh. Warehouses 
there have rounded out their in- 
ventories in most sizes, and, re- 
cently, some extra mill tonnage 
has come out due to declining rail- 
road needs. 

Demand for clad plates, heads, 
and flanged specialties is less ac- 
tive than it was. Requirements for 
alloy plates for pressure vessels 
and for defense account are fair. 
The same is true of heavy elec- 
trical equipment needs. Inquiries 
from Canada and Mexico are be- 
ing received by Midwest sellers. 

The largest unplaced job in the 
Pacific Northwest involves 1500 
tons of plates for two Washington 
State ferries. Bids were opened at 
Olympia, Wash., Oct. 15. Two 
jobs in Oregon, involving 1000 
tons, also are pending. Small fab- 
ricators in the area are seeking 


| 
E 
| 
| 
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When you purchase FASTENERS, 
your first considerations should be 
given to quality, delivery and prices. 
Chandler, as a leading manufacturer 
of cold forged cap screws, takes the 
same considerations. Mass production 
is only part of their story ... but abso- 
lute control during every phase of 
production means top quality and 
uniformity. 

Realistic pricing is important... and 
is followed. 

If your requirements include automo- 
tive, Place self-locking, connecting rod 
or aircraft engine bolts in high carbon 
alloy and stainless steels, check with 
Chandler today. They are prepared to 
produce special heads, drilled heads 
and shanks, and ground bolts to toler- 
ances as close as 0.0005-inch 


Write today for literature. 
Specialists in Thread-Rolling | 
after Heat Treating. ' 


HANDLER 4 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


eoethe perfect way 


to buy fasteners! 


NEW AUTOMATION IN WIRE DRAWING 


WHEELABRATOR. 
Mechanical Descaling of Hot Rolled Rod 
Eliminates Pickle Line 


Three installations in Cleveland mark the first appli- the pickle house. These new lines will operate in the 
cation of the Wheelabrator process of mechanical de- same manner as present patenting lines except, by in- 
scaling of hot rolled rod in line with a draw bench. corporating an automatic Wheelabrator, cleaned and 
No pickling is required. These combination cleaning coated rod is produced ready for drawing into wire. 


and drawing lines produce wire for cold header opera- 


nee ; ‘ Write today for complete information. 
tion in the production of high-quality bolts, nuts, etc. 


In the operation of this line, successive coils are weld- 
ed together to form a continuous strand of rod. By 
means of sheaves, the rod passes through the Wheela- 


brator Cabinet twice at speeds up to 400 fpm. At the Ph Pe AE CRORE: 


d ° the first operation of thi = 
draw bench, 2,500-lb. coils are removed and sent to full details cess as doecebel aoe SDs 
the cold headers. at oe ina gaa be given 

} ° to the National Convention of 
Two other companies have adopted the Wheelabrator convention the Wire Association in Octo- 


process to eliminate pickling. They are installing blast ber. 


cleaning units in line and after a patenting furnace to 
clean high-carbon rod. Thus coils of annealed and 


cleaned rod can go directly to the wire mill, bypassing W Hi E E L A B ae AT re) rs] 


CU ORR SPs Oe RAT alaOmN 


9 


509 South Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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4 new business with their order 
4 backlogs shrinking. 

| Recent elimination of the premi- 
}um price by Lukens Steel Co., 
4 Coatesville, Pa., makes the deliv- 
Jered price on carbon plates, Bos- 
ton, $6 a ton under the delivered 
iprice from Pittsburgh, and $2 
funder that from Sparrows Point, 
Md. Pittsburgh mills are not 
H equalizing on freight. Users are 
increasingly reluctant to pay pre- 
fmium prices, or high freight 
i charges. 


Steel Output Record Set 


Record production of 87,721,169 
net tons of steel the first nine 
months this year is reported by 
American Iron & Steel Institute. It 
‘is nearly 5 million tons above the 
figure for the same period last 
year, over 1.9 million tons better 
than the previous record— 85,784,- 
118 tons in 1955. 

September output was reported 
at 8,995,000 net tons, versus 9,233,- 
890 tons in August and 10,422,659 
poured in September, 1956. 

Output for the third quarter was 
27,137,622 tons, against 20,167,491 
in the comparable period last year 
when a strike curtailed production. 


per cent of their Jan. 1 capacity 
of 133,459,150 net tons annually. 
Operations averaged 82 per cent 
in September, and 81.5 per cent in 
August. The third quarter average 
was 80.7 per cent, against 87.2 dur- 
ing second quarter. 

The index of steel production 
(1947-49 equals 100) during the 
first nine months this year was 
140.0, compared with 131.6 in the 
same period last year. The Sep- 
bember 1957, index was 130.7. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Structural steel requirements are 
declining seasonally. Signs: Fab- 
ricators’ shrinking backlogs and 
increasing competition on new jobs. 
Competition in the East is the 
sharpest in months. 

Fabricating shops are actively 
engaged, and steel supply, prin- 
cipally wide flange sections, still 
falls short of over-all require- 
ments. But pressure for wide 
flange beams is a little easier, 
and producers are beginning to 
make headway against carryovers. 
There is a possibility they may be 
caught up on arrearages by year- 
end. 


rent demand, with consumers trim- 
ming inventories. Fabricating 
shops, however, are shipping more 
tonnage than they are booking, with 
the result deliveries are steadily 
improving. Both price and delivery 
are increasingly important factors 
in the placement of fabricated 
structural steel orders. 

A relatively large volume of con- 
struction, notably schools, is being 
figured in the East. These jobs 
call for lighter structural shapes. 
There also is some estimating on 
industrial plants in the area. Less 
bridge tonnage is being figured, 
though, except in New York State. 
Bids on a 5000-ton suspension 
bridge at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
scheduled to close Oct. 10, were 
postponed to Nov. 7. 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 128 


Merchant pig iron demand is 
spotty, reflecting the irregular 
tempo of foundry business gen- 
erally. Castingmakers serving the 
automotive industry report con- 
tinued slow business, but makers 
of cast pipe and castings for heat- 
ing equipment are fairly busy. 

Gray iron foundries are operat- 


ing only three or four days a week 
at some points. Their order back- 
logs are short. 

Production of iron is tending 
downward. At Buffalo, output has 
declined for the first time in 


In producing the record nine- 
month tonnage, the furnaces this 
year operated at an average of 87.9 


Requirements for standard 
shapes are off, though producers 
say consumption is well above cur- 


Steel Ingot Production — September, 1957 


months. Republic Steel is taking 
— OPEN HEARTH — ——BESSEMER ——ELECTRIC TOTAL oe 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent off one furnace there for Bes 
of of a ° ing j istrict producers 
Period Nettons capacity Nettons capacity Nettons capacity Nettons capacity ing job. Other distr ec p 
:., blast furnace operations are un- 
January 9,829,691 99.0 294,839 17.1 884,232 86.5 11,008,762 97.1 
February 8,898,671 99.2 277,682 80.4 810,853 87.8 9,987,206 97.6 changed. 
March .... 9,442,164 95.1 275,156 71.9 871,754 85.2 10,589,074 93.4 
1st Qtr. .. 28,170,526 97.7 847,677 76.3 2,566,839 86.4 31,585,042 96.0 
April) ..... 8,820,328 91.8 231,731 62.6 762,721 77.1 9,814,780 89.5 Iron Ore 
May ..... 8,842,707 89.1 201,864 52.8 TAT, 752 73.1 9,792,823 86.4 eee 
June . 8,498,903 88.4 210,915 57.0 681,584 68.9 ,391, . 
2nd Qtr. .. 26,161,938 89.8 644,510 57.4 2,192,057 73.0 eee cles Iron Ore Prices, Page 129 
Ist 6 Mo.. 54,332,464 93.7 1,492,187 66.8 4,758,896 79. ,583, : 4 
(eee 8,086,519 81.4 194,638 50.9 627,575 oe eae 73-6 Iron ore shipments from the up- 
*August .. 8,297,172 83.6 204,723 53.5 731,995 é WEE} : 
+September. 8,153,000 84.8 186,000 50.2 656,000 66.3 987928,000 82.0 per lakes totaled ae ie, eee 
43rd Qtr. . 24,536,691 83.3 585,361 51.6  2,015,57 : MBT ‘ : wae oe 
+9 Mo. .. 78,869,155 90.2 2,077,548 61.7 6,774,466 75.2 87,721,169 87.9 tons BES nea e = d rs | ’ 
e568 reports the American Iron Ore As- 
January 9,676,151 101.4 323,235 79.5 828,845 86.7 10,828,231 99.3 MX ; : ; 
February 9,043,064 101.3 296,543 78.0 799,388 ar 10,116,995 oo? sociation. Shipments in the same 
March .... 9,795,263 102.7 310,060 76.3 819,4 ; 924, : 
Ist Qtr. .. 28,514,478 101.8 929,838 77.9 2,427,698 86.5 31,872,014 99.6 week a year ago were 3,465,165 
April ..... 9,437,945 102.2 306,388 17.9 779,452 84.2 10,523,785 99.7 ae 
BAVA shaln 5. 9,370,167 98.2 297,990 73.3 B22219 ae 10, 490,376 96.2 ons. ps 
June ..... 8,664,605 93.9 282,846 71.9 nase . Bre) 5 : ioments in e 
2nd Qtr. .. 27,472,717 98.1 887,224 74.3. 2,375,217 84.6 30,735,158 96.0 Cumulative ship 
Ist 6 Mo. . 55,987,195 100.0 1,817,062 76.1 4,802,915 85.6 62,607,172 97.8 1957 shipping season to Oct. 14 
as ee 1,330,151 13.9 ee Sane , : ,622, : ; 
Rasust DG 213i274 75.6 189,564 46-6 nee 75.3 ee 74.5 were 74,638,920 tons, against 60,- 
September.. 9,342,796 101.2 286,978 72. 1885 : 1422, : : ; fi 
3rd ‘Qtr. . 17,886,221 63.2 476,542 39.5 ceca ee Bee Bite 8 pee 522,519 in the like 1956 period. 
9 Mo. .... 73,873,416 87.6 2,293,604 63.8 ,607, ' ,774, : . 
October ... 9,841,002 103.2 330,101 81.2 877,410 91.8 11,048,513 101.3 Of the 251 American Great Lakes 
Oe ORT ee Ses'iei stl iussreds god iron ore vessels, 235, or 93.43 per 
December . 9,695,919 101.6 i : , : 5 , : : 2 og 
4th Qtr. .. 28,967,169 102.3 934,393 77.4 2,539,996 89.5 32,441,558 100.3 cent, were in commission at mid- 
2nd 6 Mo.. 46,853,390 82.8 1,410,935 58.5 4,344,652 76.5 52,608,977 81.3 
Total 1956 102,840,585 91.6 3,227,997 67.4 EGE Bie faee ea ae October, compared with 239 ves- 
_— f capacity operated in 1957 are calculated on Jan. l, 7, - ; 
eee ora, toons 116,912,410 ae tons; bessemer, 2800, 008 per cons Bee ene sels, 95.22 per cent, a month 
B 133,459,150 net tons. The percentages of capacity operated in are calcula F 
can De GOBEE sana capacities of: Open hearth, 112,317,040 net tons; bessemer, 4,787,000 net earlier. A year ago, the fleet was 


tons; electric, 11,259,050 net tons; total, 128,363,090 net tons. 100 per Gent engaged. 
*Revised. }Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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Finished Steel Shipments — August, 1957 STRUCTURAL SHAPES . . . 
, 
) STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
(All grades, net tons 
First Ten eee 250 tons, high school, Dedham, Mass., to 
Products Carbon Alloy Stainless 1957 380 Waghorne-Brown (Bethlehem Fabricators 
Ingots, etc. arb sia 26,869 15,279 1,190 343,063 rane Inc.), Boston; Park Construction Co., Bos- 
BlGowis. alas. (Ate sen csererciocts 121,697 31,495 1,378 1,804,362 paces ton, general contractor. 
MUDG! POURS wae ara ratatsie irrelorneerate 1,518 256 Acocos 51,832 "at 175 tons, Washington State girder bridge, 
Skelp 6,710 BOK eCGENTC 106,395 1138 Skagit County, to Isaacson Iron Works, 
Wire rods Re Or: Dae 64,809 900 347 663,429 ea Seattle; Louis Elterich Co., Port Angeles) 
Structurals (heavy) ........-- 580,264 6,009 5 eee Bags Wash., general contractor, low at $470,536. 
Steel SoU en esse ate) laps snes, csecatore re Parodies 9 ee acorc A , 
Plates Se eeC eae ee) MOST OSS 41,427 2,692 6,608,792 eee STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
Pech RETO MER GD) “am antuen modo RGMGPRA  — honoom) |) ©) romodo 934,741 , ; 
Ralls .Call other): cecen ce ae mst 625s we een beers 60,976 66,792 1200 tons (if steel frame design), proposed 
Joint bars Oy OME LPS SG Awe Meme Cocop.6 66,406 56,508 exposition building, Portland, Oreg.; plans 
Mielsplates a sae bres aires sels ons 19,108 204,957 203,648 in preparation. 
Track spikes ....... 4,836 Se cares 59,626 70,604 1000 tons, two Washington State ferries; bids 
Wheels 31,983 Bh roanAG 257,773 225,774 in. 
Axles BP Teh eh ihe cctind sees 18,716 17 Renae 142,990 108,132 660 tons, addition to Exchange Bldg., Seattle; 
ll Meo ocKan NOGCS 453,167 112,453 3,350 5,403,192 5,628,231 plans in preparation, 
ee ectaenes 188,450 DAT Vd rcokaers 1,694,542 1,544,621 640 tons, also 47 tons of reinforcing steel, 
Bars (cold drawn) <..:..:-..- 78,237 15,353 3,871 928,929 1,191,620 Wind River bridge, Washington State; gen- 
Tool steel ; 983 6,496 sawn 69,596 87,089 eral contract to C. M. Corkum, Portland, 
Standard pipe ..........-...- 219,254 54 1 1,933,750 1,869,074 Oreg., low at $507,237 to Bureau of Public 
Ik ‘COUREDY 2000S i <i werent es 194, SOLOS) 9 ierstelals 2,043,122 1,684,445 Roads. 
ae rar oe me ae 2,907,666 2,150,421 500 tons, addition to Benson Hotel, Portland, 
GG re cee eee aerens ; sae: rte : : nee 
i WES a isvsueienciamicrere 410353 18,221 298 558,512 645,547 Oreg.; plans in prepara { 
bei Pee Fras 22,571 5,528 1,752 298,045 236,026 210 tons, Washington State ferry terminals; 
i ,852 1,840 1,816,496 1,994,390 bids in. ; 
Wale eee ee ped ey sey ee Ke rere 328,669 385,828 90 tons, steel framing for high school, Selah, 
Barbed wire ............. 2,959 49,039 60,495 Wash. ; bids in. 
Woven wire fence EY = amor. «momo stern ere 
Bales thes: cetiatenet. dey e heieanee sre Cee ego oOCioS Pe | coc , , 
Black plate ........... 43,749 440,908 511,900 REINFORCING BARS... 
Tin plate (hot dipped) Chey Ve ere ree 8 | oud 541,695 646,381 
Tin Bite (ICS OD 6 Soronma acre 409,515 BAO eaters 3,573,610 3,188,725 REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
sree Ane See) 220:089 tT 1398 L982 eco eee 480 tons, including 80 tons of bar joists, high | 
Sheets (cold rolled) 888,059 2,645 9,637 7,818,636 8,744,079 eahools Dedham Mass... to Bethichem@acceme 
Sheets (galvanized) 186,694 iA © Spoon 1,646,064 1,928,253 Co Pethicheni pak Park GonatructionlGol 
Sheets (other coated) see belscletes 3 15,290 ane (avers 132,930 159,752 Roatan eencenl STIR: 
Elect. sheets and strip........ 4,428 38,976 eens 444,604 534,907 150 tons. research building, State Hospital, 
Strip (hot rolled) 100,505 1,982 1,088 971,352 1,170,886 Nashville, Tenn., to McCarty, Jones & Wood- 
Strip (cold rolled) 78,596 1,783 15,174 802,566 1,073,662 ard, Nashville; Southern Builders Ine., 
his, Tenn., general contractor. 
Totals (1957) 5,832,324 352,974 44,555 56,392,714 ee Rae ae Papas undetpese. (Cote 
Tote te eee) Soe Sage i, 0s Ba ea ee County, to unstated fabricator; Sletten Con- 


struction Co., Great Falls, Mont., general © 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute. contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


410 tons, also lump sum bids for shapes, ton- 
nage unstated, Montana State 1713-ft rail- 
road overpass, Yellowstone County; bids to 
Helena, Mont., Oct. 24. 

Unstated, Idaho state highway project, in- 
cluding seven 101-ft concrete spans, Nez 
Perce and Lewis counties; S. S. Mullen 
Inec., Seattle, low at $2,011,540. 

Unstated, Oregon state highway bridge, Co- 
lumbia County; Inland Construction Co., 
Milwaukee, low at $65,590. 


Unstated, two Oregon state highway bridges, 
Lane County; A. H. Saxton & Sons, Port- 
land, Oreg., low at $43,719. 


Imported Steel delivered on Domestic Terms 


No red tape! We deliver to any place in North America. Over 10 years of service to 
more than 2000 North American accounts—as a domestic firm, on domestic terms—with 
lower costs or better deliveries. Write for ‘‘How to be at home with products made 
abroad’’ and the address of your local Kurt Orban Company representative. 


Prices per 100 lbs. (except where otherwise noted) landed, 
including customs duty, but no other taxes. 


Atlantic & 


Gulf Coast Montreal 


$6.29 
7.22 
7.38 
6.69 
6.94 


West Coast Vancouver 


$6.61 
7.48 
7.65 
6.99 
7.24 


Deformed Bars (%” Dia. incl. all extras) 

Merchant Bars (4” Round inel. all extras)... 

Bands (1"x%"x20’ incl. all extras) 

Angles (2”x2”x\%”"” incl. all extras) 

Beams & Channels (base) 

Furring Channels (C.R. %”, per 1000’) 

Barbed Wire (per 82 lb. net reel) On Mirgairen 

Nails (bright, common, 20d and heavier) .... 

Larssen Sheet Piling (section II, new, incl. 
size extra) 


PLATES... 


7.80 PLATES PLACED 


8.99 


7.75 
9.07 


100 tons, also shapes, 299-ft bulk carrier 


8.10 7.80 


Wire, Manufacturer’s bright, low C, (11%ga.) 


Wire, galv., Fence qual., low C (11% ga.) 


Wire, Merchant quality, bl. ann., 


(10 ga.)... 


Rope Wire (.045”, 247,000 PSI, incl. extras).. 


Wire, fine and weaving, low C, (20 ga.) 
Tie Wire, autom. baler (14% ASWG, 97 
net) 


Ibs. 


Merchant Pipe (4%” galv. T & C, per 100’)... 


Casing (5%”, 15.5 J55, T & C, per 100’) 
Tubing (2%"”, 6.4 J55, EUE, per 100’) 


Forged R Turn. Bars, C-1035 (from 10” di.). 


wire reinforcing mesh and hardware cloth, boiler tubes, 


13.24 
Ask prices on: Bulb tees, bolts and nuts, manganese steel plates and shapes, welded 


13.50 
A-335-P11 pressure pipe. 


from prominent century-old West German Mills 


Through Stahlunion-Export GmbH 


BOCHUMER VEREIN World’s first Steel Found- 
ry, 1842—Vacuum degassed Forgings. Pinion 
wire and spring wire for watches and clocks. 
DORTMUNDER UNION Originators of Inter- 
lock Sheet Piling—Larssen Sheet Piling, 
Plate, Shapes, Forged Bars and Shafts. 

NIEDERRHEIN Europe’s most modern Rod 
Mill—OH, CH, Low Metalloid, Specialty 


Wire Rod, Merchant Bars. 

WESTFAELISCHE UNION Europe’s largest Wire 
Mill—All types drawn Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts—Nails, Barbwire, Wire Rope, Pre- 
stress Concrete Wire and Strand. 

PHOENIX RHEINROHR Europe’s largest Pipe 
Mill—Pipe, Tubing, Flanges, Welding Fit- 
tings, Precision Tubes, Tubular Masts. 


Ask us to quote on your requirements. 


KURT ORBAN COMPANY, INC., 46 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. 


In Canada: Kurt Orban Canada, Ltd., 
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Vancouver, 


Toronto, Montreal 


barge for the Upper Columbia Towing Co., 
to Todd Shipyards Corp., Seattle. 


PLATES PENDING 


1500 tons, two Washington State ferries; bids 
in at Olympia, Wash., Oct. 15. 
320 tons, hot rolled carbon, 4% by 36 by 96, 


bid No. 60; Oct. 24, Raritan Arsenal, Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


PIPEV-7-4. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


1800 tons, Nesbit Avenue Improvement Dis- 
trict, Seattle, to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Seattle; Argentieri & Colarosso, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 


300 tons, E. 125th St. improvement, Seattle, 
to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Seattle; 
Thorburn & Logozo, Seattle, general con- 
tractor, low at $92,652. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


300 tons, 9300 ft of 14-in.; also 10,700 ft of 
48, 36, and 24-in. steel pipe; bids to Alfred 
B. Loop, comptroller, Bellingham, Wash., 
Oct. 21. 


STEEL 


_____ FINISHED STEEL PRICE 


Price Indexes and Composites 


(1947-1949=100) 


(Buredu of Labor Statisti 


180 


170 


160 


150 


140 


OCT. 


Year Ago 


168.6 


Black Plate, Canmaking 

Quality (95 Ib base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon ,.. 
Wire, Drawn, Bialnlese: 

430 (Ib) 
Bale Ties (bundles) 
Nails, Wire, 8d 
Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 
Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 

roll) 


Common. 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
239.15 239.15 225.58 

6.479 6.479 6.111 


$146.03 $146.19 $137.48 
66.49 66.49 62.63 
65.99 65.99 62.18 
67.27 67.27 63.41 
39.50 48.17 56.67 
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{20 


7.583 
10.225 


by: 

Ago 
181.31 
4.912 


$110.98 
55.04 
54.66 
55.77 
4300. 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
$67.00 $67.00 $63.50 
66.00 66.00 62.50 
70.01 70.01 66.26 
66.50 66.50 63.00 
66.50 66.50 63.00 
70.51 70.51 66.76 
62.50 62.50 59.00 
70.20 70.20 66.70 
66.50 66.50 63.00 
66.50 66.50 63.00 


*75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa. 


$40.50 $49.50 $55.50 
38.50 45.50 56.50 
39.50 49.50 58.00 
38.50 51.50 63.50 
36.50 48.50 61.50 
38.50 47.50 57.50 
57.50 64.50 84.00 
38.50 44.50 50.50 
$15.25 $15.25 $14.50 
18.25 18.25 17.50 


1951 1952 
Oct. 15, 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Sept. Avg. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 49.130 
Ww. : Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
sexpencdedy Ort.) 15 itea (OK) FB) noone so ox 24.953 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete less, 304 (100 ft) .... 205.608 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
Plicable to them, write to STEEL. Ib (95 Ib base box).... 9.783 
4 4 Tin Plate, Electrolytic 
Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing; 2.5 5.. 6.210 : ) 
Rails, Light, 40 lb ...... 7.067 Bars, C.F., Carbon ..... 10.360 eee DP aba se bod kX -co9 
PMP TAtes!\. . fossa csce 6 6.600 ee C.F., Alloy .. 13.875 
Mcxles, Railway ........ 9.825 ars, C.F., Stainless, 302 
es. freight. Can, 33 (lis) me SESS RO 0.553 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
+ y Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.192 
in. (per wheel) +. 60.000 
Plates. Carbon 6.150 Sheets, C.R., Carbon.... 7.089 Oct. 16 
fs Rie Soe ae ; Sheets, Galvanized ...... 8.220 1957 
Structural Shapes ....... 5.942 Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
‘Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon (Ib). ’ Index (1935-39 avg=—100) - 239.15 
CD) Aes S Sao aera 0.535 emSlecte im, Index in cents per Ib ...... 6.479 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil ane Ce oes 
__,Hardening Die (Ib).... 0.650 Strip, C.R.. Stainless, 430 ; 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. cL aes 0.493 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES* 
Sees ho i ato Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.245 oe 
ae * 5 eG ‘db) 4, Sone Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 Finished Steel, NT - $146.03 
J Se : Sigieeke’ ene p TAA oatg BG OO CO OD GGL 19.814 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 as: 
piley. oe Speed, W138, ft) sy, ee Sake RN 23.264 Basics Pigs Irony (Ga ccccs. + 65.99 
Cr 4, MOR CLD) Wetter ces 1.899 Pipe, Line (00 “£t) se 199.023 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 
Bars, HR., Alloy .... 10.525 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT 37.83 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (CKO St Sido eeao6 oon 194.499 ———-—-— 
(ib) HOG OOO OTRO Sh 0.525 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy 
Bars, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.425 GUNO! 9) oAcacodcdnose5 304.610 
Comparison of Prices 
Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point 
Oct. 16 Week Month Year ap Se Gross Oct. 16 
FINISHED STEEL SoBe nee ace Ae Aen PIG IRON, Ton Re 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Bessemer, Pitts. .........- $67.00 
wears, H.R., Chicago ... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 ASIC mV QUICY mtetetaleteteieneiotorene 66.00 
= - oy dela. Philadelphia 5.725 ee oe ree ae Basicudeld yar hilar. 70.01 
Be ses ce Oe A nats ies a ae 3.85 Pong? Parse Neve tear F eS: i Soe) 
F ss ur ¢ ; ; : " : 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 66.50 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia., 5.545 5.545 5.545 5.00 4.13 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 70.51 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 ING PF 1M Webber Boannods 62.50 
Plates, Chicago .......... 5.10 ee es pe Pee No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld.Cin. 70.20 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. . 5.10 hi ‘ ' 6 
/Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 Dales le Cee oa: 66.50 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 Malleable, Chicago ..... 66.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 Ferromanganese, 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 a 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 {74-76% Mn, net ton. 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.75 4.575 
‘Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.75- 5.85 4.775 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.60 6.60 6.60 6:30 Se SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.75-4. No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $38.50 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.725 ae pre Rete i. su ee 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.10-5.80 . y pee Ais : 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.35 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 37.50 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.95 5.30-6.05 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 36.50 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh oa £68 ee cee BO e225 No, 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve... 34.50 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh. ... ‘ : "35 | ($8.9 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 38.50 
lb) box, Pitts. $10.30 10.30 $10.30 $9.85 $8.95 o. Mf , . 5 
ae Date (1. ease) : : Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 55.50 
*Including 0.35c for special quality. No. 1 Cast, Chicago ....... 38.50 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL COKE, Net Ton 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $96.00 $96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $70.50 Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
Wire rods, 7-5” Pitts. ... 6.15 6.15 6.15 5.80 4.325 Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. .. 18.25 


October 21, 1957 


5 Yr 
Ago 
$55.50 
54.50 
59.25 
55.00 
55.00 
59.75 
51.38 
58.93 
55.00 
55.00 


Dune. e) 245.00t 245.00¢ 255.00} 235.00¢ 228.00° 


$44.00 
41.50 
42.50 
44.00 
43.00 
43.00 
52.50 
50.00 


$14.75 
17.00 
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CONTINUOUS STRIP AND SHEET METAL 
PROCESSORS 


H-VW-M Scrubber Unit. Brush units are pulled out for inspection. In a 
matter of minutes they could be replaced, if necessary with new brushes. 


--- Qn 


SEEDERS ARRAS RISER ROT 


d no down time either! Brushes are replaced 


easily while unit is in operation! 


geri Se ee Te eee ae 


H-VW-M Scrubber Units—which adapt to fit into any system—are 
equipped with an exclusive, patented device that permits replace- 
ment of brushes while the unit is running. Just turn a few bolts, slide 
worn brush out, and insert replacement. Not a moment’s production 
time is lost! 


Add the advantages of this remarkable new feature to the enormous 
savings you'll realize in cleaning, reworking and inspection time, 


and you'll see why the rugged, efficient H-VW-M Scrubber Unit 
has no equal. @ 3149 


Get more facts about H-VW-M 
Scrubbers, with their exclusive easy- 
brush-replacement feature, by writ- 
ing today . 

Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, New Jersey. Offices in 
principal cities. 


PLATEMANSHIP —Your H-VW-M combination— 
of the most modern testing and develop- 
ment laboratory—of over 80 years experi- 
ence in every phase of plating and 


2 3 A # ys as polishing —of a complete equipment, 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company, Matawan, New Jersey. Offices in principal cities. : Sere 
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process and supply line for every need. 


STEEL 


Mill prices as re 
e rices ported to STEEL, O 
Code numbers foll ct 16, cents per pound except a 
owing mill points indicate producing eae en oe ee Et Gees eee 126 
notes page } 


, 
BE ere i A RE A elt, att pak ok 
SEMIFINISHED 


Fe ecneen, ‘Pa. P17 .....6.15 Coatesville,Pa. L7 
onawanda,N.Y. Bll. WEBS JA onaod 5-10 Clairt : 
ek. Sarbon, Forging (NT) Pittsburg,Calif. C11 os "6:98 eo erence ra. A3 ..5.20 ee es ee eg aoe BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
a. U5 .. $73.50 Portsmouth,o. P12 |.) 615 poets’ MECH iGO rcricon 5.20 Weorse,Mich.(9) G5 ...5.525 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.55 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 6.25 Bairtiela Ala. T2 .....5.10 Emeryville,Calit. J7 1.116.175 Gaitton.Pa. US ....... 6.95 
Detroit’ $41 S.Chicago,lll. R2 | 1) ‘@ 12 Hontana,Calif.(30) K1 .5.90 Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 Gary Ind. UB ..........6.06 
Farrel, Pee tgg 277711 1821-00 SparrowsPoint,Ma. “B2'| |6.25 Gary,Ind. US ..........5.10 weirlees Pa (®) US... E575 Houston 85 ............6.80 
Lowellville, ON er 00 Se NS 22 -6.15 Gore veel rites 5.10 Fontana,Calif.(9) Ki . .6.125 Bees RC Ore Be 6.80 
idla eee ee OG. ing, Ni5eenr ’ see Oe 4 ae ittsburgh JS ..........6.55 
Decne fae Sie 9 omI86 ied euaubers:, Opi vale eee 615 Roustony RBs a cra Se Houston(a)- ss. shige 3.673 REE Sas) UU «cao "8.55 
as teece dbs orcester, Mass. oe D0 20 peaeriiete 60s 
iq haron,Pa. 83 ..... |. "7700 er 88. AT 1.6.45 Ind.Harbor.Ind. Vey oc at ON Le 
| BILLETS, BL ohnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.10 ars, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
ETS, BLOOMS & staas RUCTURALS TAGE panaa Nv MEMES Ole seal) et ORE MBSE ee 
Be emer, ,Pa. U5 - $77.50 Ala Stoke a Shones Renee ite” yeas Lackawanna(9) B2 5.425 sree Be W18 | .. .9.925 
; Ala ,0. Peet 0 a eaverFalls, Pa. ang! 
Buffalo Ro N19 ..80.50 Atlanta All ........., “Bats. Minnequa,Colo. Cid .-115.95 MitonPa, MIS... 15.575 Camden.N.J. P13... 10.10 
ee enee us eo) Atlauippa,Pa. JS ».....8.275 Nowe ey. ny 22 oie Minnequa,Colo, Gi0 1, 5.875 Cicage WIS .........9.925 
Masley,Ala, T2 ¢-./)-t7:60 Bone Pe sates di2i6 et fee 5.10 Niles,Calif. Pi ....1.°6.125 wiyriaO, WS 0 000.0.9-998 
Fairfield, ois /s7eini= em: Pa B2 ec on 5.325 1 4 wapeiete wt Oc LO 7 Ae ae Vrias Ore WiSe te stesere cis 9.925 
NC ye 77.50 Birmingham C15 |... 5.275 Riverdale NM. Al .....°5.10 Dittsbure, Calif. (46)B11 5.775 Losangeles P2, 830 
-++-88.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......5.275 Seattle B3 ............6.00 | etre Cale?) 5 C1 Sore cGradewA) ian: 11.30 
-.+eee..77.50 Fairfield,Ala. T Sharon,Pa. 83... Pittsbursh()) Jo) OA OM Genial ne ee g 
| Johnstown,Pa. B2° BB dooce dR OUS ¢ SSL OL pa nATO res Od 8175 x, (Grade B)_....+...-11.80 
7 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 7.50 Fontana,Calit. Ki... 16.075 $-Chicago,Il. US, W14 5.10 seattle B3 fa. leizp Monaca,Pa. S17 ......9.925 
| Munhall,Pa.” US Pir ear ae. oii Bare Peeing B2 ..5.10 § Ch’e’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.425 yopsciy ea. Ke 1. 1010 
S. Res cTT a ime : PLILSENdD eae eeicoe 5.10 <° Te 2 pringCity,Pa. K3 ....10. 
De rene, OS. -T150 Housion 8... 0. co.ars Seubenvill.O. 10 "9 sap en 5425 Warren,O.” GAT nn. 10. 8.625 
: ....77.50 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 || '5. arreny ON eR? er eb 10ne: 3 : : tine 
J Sierine Rig. FF39 Sonnatown Bas a. gap Younentown WO, us, ¥i.St0 SUUINE TG) Qos, Sa 
Seale 2 7.50 Joliet,Ill. P22 15.275 4 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Salat Niairals. 3 PLATES, Carbon Ab i Struthers,O. Y1 ... ‘B. 1425 
Cc KansasCit INTOwSS) eer A ras. Resist. : Ambridge, Pa. wets 
= Lea Forging cn Lackawansa N.Y. 5 poe nee Cray raat Dt C2 a2 “1.38 SEEN i zi bBieae BeaverFalls Pa, M12,R2 7.30 
| Briggeport,Conn. N19.101.00 Losangsles Ba fed Saeed Geneva, Utah oil 71,632 Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 Briagesort Conn, N19 7.85 
efeteteiystayeten 96:00 2 S + +5. ouston S5 .... 6.85 id 
Canton,O. Munhall. Pass USimen be TOu TohnstowniPa Boule : Burtfalo BOs yma aetna oO 
Neca Pit 'cicale apcrreBacials By bee ndsdingy ooded fea) COUMMNS, BIS co cre 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3.101.00 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ...5.325 ‘ + 6.75 Woon cise S ely 475 Carnegie,Pa. C12 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ..,,..96.00 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.025 PIATES, Wrought Iron ; Hoebeeaity Chicago W18 «2... e055 2%. 
Fairfield, Bares Won on Seattle BS ovat ees, 6.025 Economy,Pa, B14 .....13.15 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Oh a ees acetiae ing E80 
‘ontana,Calif. K1....1 -Chicago,Il], U5, W14.5.275 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5 ACRES, BORO! +++ -T.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 oe S.SanFrancisco B3 ....5.925 PLATES, H.S., L.A. Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....6.475 Detroit S41 ...........7.30 
Geneva,Utah C11 .....9¢.99 Sterling, Il. N15 ......5.275 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.625 Bridgeport,Conn. N19 ..6.55 Donora,Pa. A7 ........7.30 
Houston S52 “401. 00 ara C11 ...5.975 se a ipan thane T2 ..,.7.625 Buffalo R2 ... oe 6.475 a Oe ws ae eave 7.30 
'| Johnstown,Pa. B2 .._..96. eirton, W.Va. W6 ....5.275 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......7.625 Canton,O. R2, T7 “)1...6.475 FranklinPark,I. Nd ...7.30 
; Lackawanna, NE om 2a 06: 00 Wide Flange ea es ra Peieiene Scanien ae Ho A sie nears GresiBay Wis Bisa 7.30 
| ngeles B3 ...... evelan h .....-%.625 Detroit S41 ..........6.475 > W118. serene 
{ Midland,Pa. C18. meee ne 57: es) .5.325 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.925 Economy,Pa. B14 ..... 6.475 Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 . .7.30 
|] Munhall,Pa, U5 ||! "" ‘96/00 id cies Rouge ......5.275 Gonshohocton,Pa. A3...7.625 Ecorse,Mich. GS ......6.575 Hartford,Conn. R2 ... -7.80 
Es ig iroigs innacstiarbon Ted. T.ces re Gee eee Pama an 83 c aats Glee eben Ars 
|| Sharon,Pa, S3 ..... 9660 Lackawann ae WR) A RECS EL ng OCR ENG al Aaa oo GIA 15 4 POR Rel Ne aes 
'| 8.Chicago R2,U5 WA. .96. Oe ene pga 0 o20 (vaibticld: Ale.) 12 72-27-62) Fontana. Catt et LosAngeles R23... .... 8.75 
| S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 —all,Pa. U5 .......5.275 Warrell,Pa. S3 ....... TAGOH Gary ind omer 6.475 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ....7.85 
| 8.SanFrancisco B3 ° oe M4 Sones ba. P4 ...5.325 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1..8.425 Houston S5 . ‘6.725 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.30 
Warren,O. Ci7 ... 3 . SsecGe . cago,Ill. US ......5.275 Gary,Ind. U5 ........ 7.625 Ind.Harbor, Ind. ie 2, al 6.475 Midland,Pa. C18 ......7.30 
| Alloy, Forgi (NT ; Alloy Std. Shapes ones an Ce ge opm O nee LON ae ae ee Woeeae ne Cau ae u30 
Miicethicnen'Pe gi ng ) RMauipear Pua Tone vat g.55 Houston S5 ... "7725 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....6.725 Newark,N.J. W18 ......7.75 
ae +. $114.00 Giairton. Pa. UB 55 nd.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1'7.625 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.475 NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.30 
2 meenort, Conn, N19.114.00 Gary Ind. US .......... 65S Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 7.625 Lowellville,O. S83 ......6.475 Pittsburgh J5 .........7.30 
piel 13074 oAGIOOOGE CU) EeaS AB oles 2 as Munhall,Pa. U5 ......7.625 LosAngeles B3 ........7.525 Plymouth, Mich. P5 ....7.55 
S on,O. R2, TT ....114.00 fronsascit Mo. 85... Pele PittsburshiJOumnecier: 7.625 Massillon,O. R2 .......6.475 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....7.85 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3..121.00 yunhall, ee Ae: . Boers Seattio pes er ey. 8.525 Midland,Pa. C18 ......6.475 ReadvilleMass. C14 ...7.85 
Detroit SLIM R OTIC OO nen eee ee Sharon,Pa. $3 ........7.625 Pittsburgh J5 ........6.475 8.Chicago,Ill. W14 .....7.30 
a Oke B14 ....114.00 , eae S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14 7.625 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........6.475 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 7.75 
3 rel; Pa wissen 114.00 H.S., L.A. Std. Shopes SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.625 S.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 Struthers,O. Y1 ........7.30 
Becca. Calit. Ki ....135.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.75 Warren,O. R2 ........7.625 S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6.475 Warren,O. C17 ........7.30 
pee ind. U5 .......114.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 7.75 Youngstown US ......7.625 Struthers,O. Y1 .......6.475 Willimantic,Conn. J5 .. .7.80 
ouston 85 ........119.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....7.80 Warren,O. C17 ....... 6.475 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......7.30 
epee oor tad. oe ..114.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ....:...7.75 eee ote 3s +50 Youngstown U5 ......6.475 Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.30 
,Pa. ...114.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 Sear 20 Pa. sence. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2.114.00 Fontana, Calif. K1 ... 8.55 Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 7.20 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
LosAngeles B3 ......134.00 Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 7.75 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ...... 7.20 | High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Lowellville,0. 83° .... 114.99 Geneva,Utah Cll ..,...7.75 conomy,Pa. B14 ......7,20 Aliquippa,Fa. J6 --7.925 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Massillon, O. R2 ....114.00 Houston S5 . “7.85 Farrell,Pa. S3_.. .7.20 Bessemer, Ala. T2 6 n1,.7.025 (Turned and Ground) 
Midland,Pa. C18 H I Fontana,Calif. Gos. “K1. .8.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....7.925 
M 11)l114!00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1 7.75 Bri Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
Munhall, Pa. us wees 114.00 Johnstown, \PaukB2eeae 780 Gary, Ind. UB nes Gee rR a N19 Estee ee aes 
»Pa. +++. 114.00 ansasCity,Mo. S5 til ivigs 2G core ele ee sup)tisie ses 
8.Chicago R2,U5,Wi4. 114.99 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 2md.Harbor,Ind ‘¥1 ....7.20 Cleveland R2 .........7-925 gars Cold-Finished Alle 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..114.00 LosAngeles B3 ... ape Johnstown, Pa, |B 2a... 1520 5 coma Nua e GOYA 0S 028. : y 
PesiuersO4 yibereie 114 op eMunhallPa. 90S 4c5-...7.75  LOWellville. 0. B82. 7.20 Fairfield,Ala. T2.....7.925 Ambridge.Pa, WAS 9 -877e 
Seen ONN C17 Pernt 1 0igo) Beattie MBS fhe. care. 2860 AOU e RA) BaeeO5 (ema. 27,20 Fontana,Calif. Kl ....8,625 BeaverFalls,Pa.M12, R2 8.775 
ae SChicago.Ill. US. Wid..7.75 Newport,Ky. A2........ 79 Gary,Ind. U5 ........7.925 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....8.775 
Bridgeport Goan Nis gi2neg 8:8anFrancisco BS S40 | tsb une Damas 20. AONE eee + 8 OES cs. oe ae 
: 50 aga Seattlos P3ueteecerrncs 8.10 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Yi ....7.925 Buffalo ED eee 
HutralonRo we 117.50 Struthers;O2 701) sis), ae 7.75 Sharon,Pa. $3 .........7.20 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 Camden,N.J. ide) oo ai 8.95 
Canton,O. R2 ......120.00 H.S., L.A. Wid $.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 KansasCity,Mo. $5 ....8.175 Canton,O. T7 ........-8.775 
Clevel e fenge 4 , W14. .7.20 
Cleveland,O. R2 ......117.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 *7.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.20 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.925 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ...-. -8.775 
Ee Jind.) U5 ......117,50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.80 Youngstown Y1 “"7'99 LosAngeles B3 .......8.625 Chicago W18 .........8.775 
aS go,Ill. R2, W14 117.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... "15 Pittsburgh J5 ........7.925 Cleveland A7, C20 2. 8.775 
-Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...117.59 S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 7.75 FLOOR PLATES Seattle B3 ...........8.675 Detroit B5, PATaete 8.975 
Warren,O. C17 ......117.50 Cleveland J ts eae - 6.175 8.Chicago, I. U5, W14 7.925 Detroit S41 ..........8.775 
SKEL nshohocken, Pa. ..6.175 S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 Donora,Pa. AZT .....-- | 8.775 
ioe Pa. 55 ears PILING Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.175 S.SanFrancisco B3 ....8.675 Elyria,O. W8 ........8.775 
Munhall,Pa., U5 Palate tors BEARING PILES Munhall,Pa US ........ Gal 7D SUluthers; Orn Youn ee 7.925 FranklinPark,Ill. No . 8.775 
MdEEnOL ORS...) cala7e Bethlehem, Pa.) B2\......6.225 §.Chicago,Ill. U5 ......6.175 Youngstown US .......7.925 Gary,Ind. R2 ........8.775 
Youngstown R2, US ..4.875 Lackawanna, N.Y. B2..5.325 GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....8.775 
D 3 0fese Weil, tS concer 5.275 PLATES, Ingot Iron BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .8.775 
WIRE RODS $.Chicago,Ill. US ......5.275 Ashland ¢.l. (15) A10...5.35 Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.575 Hartford,Conn. R2 ... -9.075 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.15 ree lM SHEET Ashland l.c.l. (15) A10. .5.85 Houston(9) S5 .......5.675 Harvey,Ill BS ........8.775 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.15 PI). SHEE Fini 3 Cleveland c.l. R2 ......5.85 KansasCity,Mo.(9) $5. .5.675 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.775 
Alton,Tl. Lt Prarie 5 . | 16.35 pee ae RS B pebaes Warren,O. c.l. R2 .....5.85 fevieniite en B2_...5.425 LosAngeles P2, S30 ...10.65 
uffalo BENS gas ,Pa. see ee 6 Sterling,IM. N15 ~..... 5.525 Mansfield,Mass. B5 ...9.075 
Cleveland ae nh a 6.15 8.Chicago,IIl. U5 .....6.225 BARS ee eg ..5.425 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...8.775 
pencra E a 10008 PLATES BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon ,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 Widens a. C1SMee ee S105 
Sean SS woes (Merchant Quality) BAR SIZE ANGLES; $. Shapes onaca,Pa. S17 ......8.775 
+e .6.40 PLATES, Carbon Steel Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.425 Aliqui ; pes Newark,N.J. W18 ......8.95 
IndianaHarbor,ind. Se ieee ei ee SLO ATID A PANO) OTE (OES Stet EOE Ee en PD So, - BOTS 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....6.15 ‘Aliquippa,Pa. JS -....9.10 Alton Il, Li ........5.625 Jolie I IL eevee Be 625 S.Chicago W14_ .......8:775 
e AT ..........6.15 Ashland,Ky. (15) A10...5.10 Atlanta(9) All ......5.625 Cali SBOE SAS CH SOR Ae IRS Sea a 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 ....6.40 Bessemer,Ala. T2 5.10 Be roe Oe Niles! Califa Pl wires Gelco Struthers,O. Y1 8.775 
Kokomo, In ae ee ssemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.425 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.425 eg ane! 
o,Ind, C16 ...... 6.25 Clairton,Pa. U5 5.10 Birmingh Warren,O. C17 8.775 
LosAngeles BS... .6.95 Claymont,Del. C22 .....5.70 rlipebort Coma (0). Ni '5.65 RAAEVAUDIERCUBT Ge ave Waukegan,Il, AT ....8.775 
nnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.40 Cleveland J5, R2 5.20 Buffalo 2 mast --+++-6.275 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...9.075 
(9) R2 .......5.425 Seattle B3 ..........6.175 Youngstown F3. Y1 ..8.775 
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BARS, Reinforcing 
(To Fabricators) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 . 5.425 
PUSHtA wARI Hi Oa cse 5.625 
Birmingham C15, S42 5.425 
Bridgeport,Conn. ‘N19 .. 5.65 
Burralo Ra. cile acess werti4eo 
Cleveland R2 ..........5.425 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....5.775 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 
Wairfield, Ala. 02) <2. 5.425 
Mairless;Pa, US) .....< 5.575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 6.125 


Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) (26) T4 5.875 


Gary, Ind. - 0.425 
Houston 85” felalet nen atorees 5.675 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 5.425 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.425 
Joliet, Ty P22) nas ee on 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....5.675 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.425 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.125 
Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.575 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...5.875 
Niles; Calif. Pl)... acuOsleo 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 « 6.125 
Pittsburgh 35 seecean. 5.425 
Portland,Oreg. 04 say Ovo 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ..... 6.175 
S8.Chicago,Ill. R2 . 6.425 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.425 
8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.175 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.425 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.425 
Sterling, Ill. N15 . 5.525 
Struthets,O.) YL os sree 5.425 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.00 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....6.125 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.425 


BARS, Reinforcing 


(Fabricated; to Consumers) 
Boston B2) seca. ocsnaies 7.56 
ChicagoeUsiminnceecetae 6.91 
Cleveland! U8' 5c... oan 6.89 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.08 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 7.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.85 
Marion,O. Pll ..... 6.70 
Newark, N.J. U8 7.55 
Philadelphia U8 ........ 7.38 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ....7.10 
Seattle B3, N14 ........7.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 
St:Paul sie. 7.92 
Williamsport, Pa. “§19 7.00 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy, Pa, (S.R.)B14 14.45 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.00 
Economy, (Staybolt)B14 18.45 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo, Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills 
Colonial Steel Co. 

C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 


C16 
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RAIL STEEL BARS 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2.5.325 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2.5.425 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.425 
Ft.Worth, Tex.(26) T4..5.875 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.325 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ...5.425 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 
Marion,O.(3) Pll ....5.325 
Tonawanda(3) R12 ....5.325 
Tonawanda(4) Bl12 ....6.00 
Williamsport,Pa. (3)S19 5.50 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 «. 4,925 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......4.925 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .4.975 
Detroit(8) M1 .......5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 «. 4.925 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......4.975 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 5.825 
Gary,Ind. U5 6 « «4.925 
Geneva,Utah Cll .....5.025 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5.125 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 


Irvin; Pant UGOe oowscc 4.925 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.925 
Mansfield,O. E6 «4.925 
Munhall,Pa. US ......4.925 
Newport,Ky.(8) A2 ..4.925 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....4.925 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..5.625 
Pittsburgh) Joe. ccecen. 4.925 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.925 
Riverdale,Ill, Al .....4.925 
Sharon} Pan uS3 ee cicce ce 4.925 
S.Chicago,Ill. Wi4 ....4.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .4.925 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...4.925 
Warren,Or R2 een 4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...4.925 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..4.925 


SHEETS, H.R., (19 Ga. & Lighter) 


NilesiO;) M2 ooiies ees 6.05 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary Inds WO.) erent ea 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 
IrvinsPa. UO mutes 8.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 So sult) 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . 


7.325 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....7.375 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.275 
Fairless,Pa. US .......%.325 
Farrell,Pa. S3_ .......7.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....8.175 


SOU AG AS 7.275 


Gary,Ind. U5 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.275 
Irvin, Pa. US). sacrs evi tealo 
Lackawanna (35) B2 ..7.275 
Munhall,Pa. U5 siehersyhecico: 


Pittsburgh Jom eae 7.275 
8.Chicago,Il. U5, W14 7.275 
Sharon, Pa. 83°: wén<e wate 7.275 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2..7.275 
Warren,O. R2 7.275 
Weirton, W.Va. Ww6 Seon ater th 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.275 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland, Ky. (8) ce .5.175 
Cleveland R2 ..... -5.675 
Warren,O. R2 ....... . 5.675 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot fen 


Iron 


Cleveland Re cletersistotevere 
Middletown,O. A10 . 6.55 
Warren,O. R2 .......-+- 6.80 


Cold-Rolled Steel 


SHEETS, 
Quality) 


(Commercial 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....8.975 
Ecorse, Mch. G5 ......9.075 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......9.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....10.275 
Gary,Ind. US ........- 8.975 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 8.975 
ITVin,; Pas werasanlece 8.975 
Lackawanna (37) B2 . .8.975 
Pittsburgh J5 8.975 


SparrowsPoint (38) B B2 8.975 


Warren,O. R2 .. 8.975 
Weirton, W.Va. we ae - 8.975 
Youngstown Y1 .......8.975 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 
Fairfield T2 .....6.95 7.20 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....6.95 7.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 7.15 rede 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ...6.95 7.20 
Ervin; Pa.) UO paccin. 6.95 7.20 


Kokomo,Ind. C16..7.05  ... 
7.20 


MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 

Pitts.;Calif. C11 ..7.70 ..- 
Pittsburgh J5 RAG  oo0 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..6.95 ... 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 6.05 U 
Allenport,Pa. P7 6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 7.20 
Cleveland J5, R2 ..... ee 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 one SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Detroit M1 ....-+++-+0s 6.0. ae 

¥ Hot-Dipped 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....-- 6.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.05 Ala.City,Ala. R2 ......6.60t 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .......6.10 Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... .6.60T 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 6.05 Canton,O. R2 ......... 6.60t 
Fontana, Calif. K1 7.30 Dover,O. R1 ........«. 6.60t 
Gary,Ind. US ........- 6.05 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.607 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 6:25 Gary, Ind) W5) 02 2)..111-6.00% 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi 6.05 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 6.80% 
Irvin, Pa.) UWS. seeeene ces 6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.60T 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2) 2.6:08: Irvin, PaO mi astetevsicielote 6.60% 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......6.05 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....6.70t 
Middletown,O. A10 . 6.05 MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..6.60* 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.05 Middletown,O. A10 ...6.60T 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.00 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ...7.35°* 
Pittsburgh) JS ve ec . 6.05 Pittsburgh J5 ....... . .6.60T 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.05 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...6.607 
SparowsPoint,Md. B2 605s Warren; Ono Zieeise siete 6.60t 
Steubenville,O. W10 6.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 . .6.60° 
Warren; Oxseiicusericisisieratere 6.05 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.05 
Yorkville, O. W10 6.05 
Youngstown Y1 .......6.05 


Key to Producers 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. ?fContinuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


C20 Cuyahoga Steel & WireJ1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co.04 Oregon Steel Mills 


C22 Claymont Steel Prod. 
Dept., Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Division 

Charter Wire Inc. 

G. O. Carlson Ine. 


C23 
C24 


D2 
D2 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Dearborn Division 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Disston Division, H,. K. 
Porter Co. Ine. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D4 


EasternGas&FuelAssoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins, E., Steel Tube 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


J3 
J4 
J5 
J6 
J7 
J8 


Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 
K2 
K3 
K4 
KT 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Li 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Division, 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Titanium Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 
N2 
N3 


National Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelson Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 

N8& Newman-Crosby Steel 
N9 Newport Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill 
N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N19 Northeastern Steel Corp. 


N5 
N6 


Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 

P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Division, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
Amer. Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Co. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,EatonMfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Meals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Steel Div., 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Work 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
S18 Superior Steel Corp. 
S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

S20 Southern States Steel 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 7.325 
SHEETS, Galvanized 

High- ie i Low-Alloy 
Irvin, Pa. Bomerinicoe tot 
ple solaase (39) B2 ...9.725 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
Ashland,Ky. A10 . 6.85 

Middletown,O. A10 6 


A 


= 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 

Cleveland (28) R2 «7.425 
Niles,O.(28) R2 .......- tk 425 5) 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.2755) 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.25 
Butler,Pa. Al0 (type 2).9.35 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ......6.625 
Cleveland R2 .........6.625 
Gary,Ind. US ..... ~-- 6.625 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....6.825 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1 6.625 
Irvin,Pa. US 2... sec 6.625 
Middletown,O. A10 ... .6.625 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.628 
Youngstown Y1 .......6.62& 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Follansbee,W.Va. F4 8.68 


ij 
i) 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...8.478 


Yorkville,O. W10 ......8. 


SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.00 


Gary,Ind. U5 ..... 7.06 | 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......- 7.06 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.06 
Niles,O. M21, S3 .....7.06 
Warren,O. R2 .........%.0@} 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.00— 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 


$23 
$25 
$26 
S30 
S40 
$41 


Superior Tube Co, 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless Steel Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Division, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San, 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 
T19 Techalloy Co. Ine. 


U4 Universal-Cyclops Steel 

U5 United States Steel Corp. 

U6 U. S. Pipe & Foundry 

UT Ulbrich Stainless Steels 

U8 U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Vulcan Crucible Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


Wallace Barnes Co. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
W8 Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


$42 
T2 


T3 
T4 
TS 


T6 
T7 
T9 


v2 
v3 


wi 
w2 
Ww3 
w4 
Ww6 


STEEL 


--T.40 5} 


| 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 
Allenport,Pa, P7 ......4.925 
icon, is] ll pee 5.125 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
BrclantawAtli 0 oh. 5.125 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....4.925 
Birmingham C15 ......4.925 
Buffalo(27) R2 ...... 4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 
BPEtrolty Mi ye. he ous 5.025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 5.025 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 4.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 5.825 
Gary, Ind, Rae e eerce 4.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 4.925 
Johnstown, Pa.(25) B2 .4.925 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.925 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.675 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..5.675 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 4.925 
SanFrancisco S7 ....... 6.35 
peattle(25) BS ........ 6.35 
Seattle Nil 4 Wye. oa: 6.35 


mEaTOR Pas S31 ai. /s ce. 4.925 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.675 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4.925 


Sterling,I.(1) N15 ..4.925 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ...... 5.025 
forrance,Calif. C11 5.675 
Byarren.O. R22 ..232.. 4.925 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.925 
Youngstown U5 ...... 4.925 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 8.10 
Marrell,Pa. S83. ........; 8.10 
Srary,Ind. WS) ssees sec. 8.10 
Houston 85 ...... 8.35 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Y1- 8.10 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....8.35 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 9.30 
Lowellville,O. S3 8.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 8.10 
sharon} Pa. S3. ........-8.10 
S8.Chicago,Il]l. W14 8.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 8.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Bessemer.Ala. T2 ....7.325 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.325 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 7.425 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 7.325 
HarretliPasiSS  d2622%.. 7.325 
Gary,Ind. U5 So he P45) 


Ind. Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1 7.325 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..7.325 


LosAngeles(25) Bo ees Or 
Seattle(25) B3 ........ 8.325 
MHALON PAN ISS ees sees 7.325 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 +2 %-325 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.075 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .7.325 
Warren.O: RQ) occas 7.325 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.325 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.325 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland, Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Wrarren,O) R2) oe... .. 5.675 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 7.15 
Baltimore T6) 2.6.6 4 7.15 
RSOStOMENT'G, Sleisiels oicleccteccre 
Buffalo S409 0......'...7. 


Cleveland A7, J5 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 7.20 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....7.25 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ...7.25 
Dover,.O:) (GBI fics cies on 7.15 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.25 
Evanston, Ill. M22 ..... 7.25 
Follansbee.W.Va. F4 7.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 9.00 
FranklinPark.Ill. T6 7.25 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 . 7.15 
Indianapolis J5 ....... 7.30 
LosAngeles J5 9.05 
LosAngeles C1 ........ 9.20 
NewBedford, Mass. R10. .7.60 
NewBritain(10) S15 ....7.15 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ..7.15 
NewHaven.Conn. D2 ...7.60 
NewKensington.Pa. A6..7.15 
Pawtucket.R.I. R3 ....7.80 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.70 
Philadelphia(45) P24 ...7.70 
Pittsburgh J5 ...-....-. 7.15 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 7.25 
Rome.N.Y (32) R6 ....7.15 
Sharon,Pa. S3_ ........ 7.15 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5..8.60 


Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7.60 


Warren,O. R2, T5 ..... 7.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....7.70 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 


October 21, 1957 


STRIP, Sora ncuen Btiey Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....10.50 
Boston Lome eccyos .-..15.40 Youngstown Y1 +. 10.65 
Carnegie, oe "gis 15.05 

ClevelandieAta waeaceece. 15.05 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Fon 
Dover,On G6. semescmieslD- 05) Warren,O. RZ ie ieiclsistsinve 7.90 
Harrell, Pa.) (S30 ansecns 15.05 

FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..15.05 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..15.05 Cleveland CUO Fao JOR 7.15* 
Indianapolis J5 a ; Dover,O. G6 ..... son teiliy 
Lowellville,O. S3 é Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.25* 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 .... Riverdale,Ill. Al .....7.25° 
Riverdale,Il], Al Warren,O. B9, T5 ....7.15* 
Sharon.Pa S3 .......% Worcester,Mass. A7 7.70° 
Worcester,Mass. A7 15.35 Youngstown J5 ....... 7.15* 
Youngstown J5 .......15.05 ————— 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High- arena Low-Alloy 


STRIP, Galvanized 
Cleveland A7 occcee 10.45 


(Continuous) 


Dearborn, Mich. D3 ae LO.60) Sharony ba.) Soi scieeissiileeco: 
Dover Or |GCiree cic cicere . 10.45 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .....10.55 TIGHT COOPERAGE Hook 
Harrell, Pass) Woes cere 10.50 Atlanta All ..........5. 65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 -10.65 Riverdale, Ill. ‘Al COO 5.50 
BHArony Pas. Sirs clays ores 10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......... 5.35 
iWarren,O:, AR2) es5 cite 10.45 Youngstown U5 .......5.35 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Baltimore T6 ............ 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Boston T6 ... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristcl,Conn. wi. ecccseee «-- 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie,Pa.S18 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Cleveland AZ ............ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...:... 9.05 10.50 12.70 .... .... 
(Detroit D2 veie.. cess creusele) 100 10,50) 12:70 15:70" © so. 
Dover,O. G6 ............ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 .... .... 
Fostoria,O. “Sl o...0...- 10:05 11:15 1310-1610 =... 
FranklinPark,I. T6 .... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison N.J Cig ....... Sielah evee cig 12. 00m 16510 19.30) 
Indiarapolis J5 .......... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
LosAngeles J5 ........... 11.15 12.60 14.80 .... weve 
NewBritain,Conn.(10) 815. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... -95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
NewYork WS ..........+. ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale,II] Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 1040 12.60 15.60 18.55 
SHATON, EA (SG! esis cele wise e 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ........ «... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
IWiarren, OF STG. .% ciclo --. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown J5 ........-- 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ «+. ce. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Jsihae Gy) \WiOhs Goaooecunoce coo —8ooo 2M” ees 9 44a 
Wostoria,Os (Si weaoresrer. clere oes ees 18.30 22.15 .... 
FranklinPark.Ill. T6 .... ... oo. 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison; N.J. Cis) jos. . </ aed «-- 18.10 21.95 26.30 
NewYork W3 .......2002- «ose coe 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Ee ONE Abs canon, coo ooo hmm eso. 555 
Trenton, N.J. RS. .% ccc ermeslsieu ueteeted Set Ont 9026/50 
Worcester.Mass. A7, T6 .. 550 --- 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Youngstown J5.....c.sceee rate eee 18.45 22.30 26.65 
SILICON STEEL 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom.W.Va. W100. .... .... 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ - 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, S3_........ 9.625 11.10 11.80 12:90 ..... 
Vandergrift,Pa. US ...... .+. 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Warren,O. RZ coat cleslee'els ea 11530" 11580) (12.90) sisss 
Zanesville,O. A1lO ....... -. 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Coils) . oeee 11.55 12.65 13.70 
C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed '/2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom.W.Va. W10. .... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackenridge.Pa. A4 .... .... .... 12.05 13.15 14.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 9.825°11.05° 11.75° 12.85° .... 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2.. 9.625+10.85° 11.55° 12.65° .... 
Mansfield,O. E6 .......- 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.50 14.20 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9-625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
WarrenjO: R2) vice cscees 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville,O. A10 (FP coils) ... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Transformer Grades 
H.R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) T-72 T-65 1-58 T-52 
BeechBotton,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .......--. 14.75 15.55 16.05 17.10 
Zanesville,O. A1lO ...........- 15.00 15.55 16.05 17.10 


-———Grain Oriented ———— 

T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. .... 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 .... 
Butler, Pa. en 10 S0UCD ce eee 19:20 19:70 20.20... 
Vandergrift,Pa. US .. 16. 60 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.25°* 
Warren,O. R2 ....+++ «ees ~-.. 15.25t 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


wees cee e weer 


tCoils, annealed, 


+Fully processed only. 
%-cent lower, 


*Semiprocessed. eecat ienettd 


semiprocessed %c lower. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala  T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Fontana,Calif. 

Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. 
Irvin,Pa. US .... 
Niles,O. R2 ..... 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cll sfaarelar 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 
Yorkville,O. W10 ........ 


eeceese 


eeeeeees 


I-2, Y1 


ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dollars per de 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ... 
Niles,O. R2 


TINPLATE, American ee 


1.50 
Ib 


Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.05 $10.30 
Fairfield,Ala.T2 10.15 10.40 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.05 10.30 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ... 10.05 10.30 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$7.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .......7.95 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....8.60 
Gary; Inds US) vapencccnteoo 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....7.95 


weer erere 


secre esesoee . 


eo eoeceoceseeee 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 

$8.75 $9.00 $9.40 

8.85 9.10 9.50 

8.85 9.10 9.50 

9.50 9.75 10.15 

8.75 9.00 9.40 

slaleisists 8.85 9.10 9.50 
aielaieters 8.75 9.00 9.40 
-8.75 9.00 9.40 

8.75 9.00 9.40 

9.50 9.75 10.15 

8.85 9.10 9.50 

8.75 9.00 9.40 

8.75 9.00 9.40 

eicleverete 7.925 coos 
seoee 4.725 7.925 8.125 
Nites, O:, CR2 ih ao terete - 7.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....8.60 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.95 
Weirton,W.Va. Wé6 ....7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 .....7.85 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
. $7.50 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .... 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Irvin,Pa. US .... 
Yorkville,O. W10 .. 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base genes 

Gary,Ind. US ........$9.¢ 

Irvin, Pa. US ..c2cccces one 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.7.85 (8 Ib Coated, Base Box) 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........7.85 Gary,Ind. US Soooon $11.25 
WI RE Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
Portsmouth.O. P12 ....9.30 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Roebling,N.J. RS ......9.60 
Kade eh S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9.30 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 g§ sanFrancisco C10 ...10.25 
Fier JS sees. ee SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.40 
Alton, Ill. pL Onddcwedon : Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 9.30 
Atlanta All .........-7:85 Trenton,N.J. AT 9.60 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 7.75 Dae ae sieheehens ey 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ....9.30 
Buttalomwi2eeeeee ee 765 ‘worcestar Maan. vA ice 
Chicago W113 .......... 7.65 ee 
Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 7.65 WIRE, MB Spring, pag Carbon 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .7.75 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......9.30 
Donora, Pay Aenea eee 7.65 Alton,I. Li ...... - +. 9.50 
NON UU sogopooaocoL 7.65 Bartonville,IMl, K4 ....9.40 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.65 Buffalo W12 ...... - +. 9.30 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ....7.75 Cleveland A7 .........9.30 
Houston $5 ..........7.90 Donora,Pa. AT ...... . 9.30 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 8.00) Diluth PAW mscreeersreeiers -9.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 7.65 Fostoria,O. Sl .........9.35 
Jollet 1m ATaeirelasioterelelle 7.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....9.30 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ....7.90 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 7.75 LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.25 
LosAngeles B3 .......- 8.60 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 ..9.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.90 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..7.65 Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .9.30 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll 7.65 Muncie,Ind, I-7 ........ 9.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....7.95 Palmer,Mass.(12) W412. .9.60 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 8.60 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 
Portsmouth,O. P12 4 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.30 
Rankin,Pa. AT =... Roebling,N.J. R5 .....9.60 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .. S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 9.30 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... S.SanFrancisco C10 .10.25 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. “7. 75 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9.40 
Sterling, I1.(1) N15 ....7.65 Struthers,O. Y1_ ...... 9.30 
Sterling,IIl. N15 ....... 7.75 Trenton, NJ. AT csi cise 9.60 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......- 7.65 Waukegan,Ill. AT ..... 9.30 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ..-.. 7.65 Worcester,A7, J4, T6 ..9.60 


Worcester,Mass. AT ....7. 
WIRE, Gal’d ACSR for Cores 


Bartonville, TT wK4 op 2.00) 
Buffalo W12........... 12.65 
Cleveland A7 .....+-- 12.65 
Donora,Pa. AT ..-..«. 12.65 
POUT UItH A T esate seine: eereis 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 «12.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 
Monessen,Pa. P16 12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 12.85 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.95 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 12.75 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 12.65 
Trenton,N.J. AT .....- 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 9.30 
Alton,Ill. L1 = : 
Buffalo W12 


Cleveland A7 

Donora,Pa. AT ..:.... 9.30 
PCE EA i cee ssie soe ae cele 9.30 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......9.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 9.55 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 10.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..9.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 . -9.60 


WIRE, Fine & Weoving( 8” pare) 
Alton, Til. 


Bartonville, til. Kae oe “ant 70 
Buffalo W122) vss sere 15.60 
Chicago W13 ......... 15.60 
Cleveland “AT <csanenie. 15.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 
Fostoria, O. Sh cj. nee 15.60 
FLOUStOM. [S5 isye cre siete cious 15.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..15.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....15.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..15.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .15.60 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 15.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....15.90 
$.SanFrancisco C10 ..16.45 
Waukegan, Ill. AT .15.60 


Worcester,Mass. AT, T6 15.90 
ROPE WIRE 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 12.75 
Buffalo W12 ..........12.75 
Fostoria,O. S1 ........ 12.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ....- 12.75 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...13.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....13.05 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Struthers,O. Y1_ ..... 12.75 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.05 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow 


oe ie a ee ee aa 
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WIRE, Tire Bead 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 16.55 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ......17.05 
WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 

Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 11.65 
Baltimore T6 maieiere eee: 
HOStOD UO iss <a a tiple e 11.95 
Buffalo W12 -» 11.65 
Chicago W13 . 11.75 
Cleveland A7 ... . .11.65 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “M8. 11.65 
Dover; 0. G6i-..ccs 005s ehdsGo 
Fostoria, On Sle 5. seu 11.95 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..11.75 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......11.65 
Massillon,O. R8 ....... 11.65 
Milwaukee C23 ........11.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .11.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....11.95 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 11.95 
Riverdale,Il]. Al ......11.75 
Rome, N.Y. RE ssc ccs 11.65 
Sharon, Pa.) 83). vec lksGo 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... 11.95 
Warren,O. B9 . 11.65 


Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 11.95 


NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 173 
AtIANtawwADI© < hates caine at 175 
Bartonville,IIl. K4 . » 175 
Chica gowiw13s Fa ieiic eens . 173 
Cleveland A9 .......... 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
MonorasPay) Atul. «eas 173 
Dlsthy AT aici elutes ccsete 173 
Bairfield; Alay P20) custae 173 
Houston; Tex: i850, cr. cere 178 
Jacksonville,Fla.(20) M8.184 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 173 
SOlMeC NT AT © ccietn ce Leo 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 .178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 Sereno 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 .178 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .192 
Rankin, Pan AG ss ieme cee 173 
8. Chicago, Ul R205. 2 Leo 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 ..... 175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....179 

(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston, Tex. D7 oo $8.95 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..$9.80 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
Aliquippa; ba. JON cece 175 
Atlanta Ald vonmtvascces i Wrarg 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 177 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
DPonora, PawcA’ pee. eae 175 
Duluth PAV ocewrtie e 175 
Mairiield;Alal2 acmics 1 175 
Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8.186 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 
VOUSt TIAA Tite emer 75 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ...... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
Rankin Pavan cee 175 
§.Chicago,II. R2 ...... 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ollie 
Sterling,IN.(7) N15 175 
Worcester,Mass. AT 181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(1412 Ga.)(Per 97 Ib Net Box) 


Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.26 
AtiantarwAd lar eee 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.36 
Burtalomwi2) sce 10.26 
Chicagor Wisi acceso. 10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Donora,Pa, A7 ...... 10.26 
Duluth, AVP eee 10.26 
airfield Alan 2) rc. 10.26 
Houston S§5 ... . 10.51 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms . 10.82 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 
Jollet INS Al iw... secre 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 10.36 
LosAngeles B3 ........11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 eeLOvoL 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.36 
Sterling,II(37) N15 ..10.36 

Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.60 


Atlanta All ... ..10.70 
Bartonville, Ill. Kane 10.70 
Buffalo W12 pieesrerse OLGO 
Chicago" Wiss sie... 10.60 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 


Donora, Pa. AT. os Se 10.60 
Duluth AT 7s... ere oe 10.60 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 10.60 
EIGUBEOIE (SOF «agen ctedie. 10.85 
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Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.16 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
TOMSt, DS eA erstare'e aterors 10.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....10.70 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 11.40 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..11.40 
S:Chicago;lll, R2) ise. 10.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 ..10.70 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.65 
Atlanta, (AVG ercrenateyer ties 10.75 
Bartonville, Ill. . 10.75 
Buffalo W12 ..........10.65 


Chicago W138 Sse. esie> 10.65 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.75 
Donora,Pa. AT ..secces 10.65 
Duluth AT 7 eiosicie solarea's 10.65 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. aiersieieLOLOo 
ELOUSEON! SO oie laisie sicieieters 10.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 11.21 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.65 
JOSE TUS ATs. ere siejele dL OL65 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 Mee Os00 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 10.75 
LosAngeles B3 ..... ~ 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.45 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.75 
Sterling,I1l.(37) N15 ..10.75 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...212 
Atlanta) Ale, ovehela:sisieieteiet 214 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 214 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..214 
IDONOTS; Pan ATi cnet ons 212 
DEAN eets ser cieke ol clekekeceio(3 212 
HWairfield; Ala. 002 oc iisa.0< 212 
PLOUStON eS Ojerertctere eels «is/are 217 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....219 
JOliot, EM CAC “stasis nie: 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa, Colo. 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 -236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 214 
Sterling,T11.(7) N15 ..... 214 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ....175 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 ........ 171 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..172 
IDE AWE = Seo 5AGao6 nod 172 
Franklin,Pa. F5 ...... . 172 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..171 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 172 
Marion, @i ba limveteterestorctole 172 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 a lire 
Sterling,Il1.(1) N15 172 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..193** 


Aliquippa, Pa. JS... 190§ 
Atlanta Aas... ctsctts pints 198* 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 198 
Crawfordsvilie,Ind. M8 ..198 
WONOLAy kas AN wlalsierst eres 193 
IDA NEB ooee ceded 193t 
Hairfield, Alas 7D 2as spss cere 193 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....203 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 1968 
POLISH, TU ALT, weapetensietercle/s: = 193f 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 195T 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen, Pa, PT .0...: 196* 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 213f 
Rankin; Pa. AT ‘occ s = 1937 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...213** 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..198$ 


Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 - -198§ 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala City ,Alan 2c nek UST Ee 


Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-144%ga.J5 190§ 
Actian Cay CAUMI te paelsle <feletet Oo 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Donors, Pan A ede Oy 
Duluth) AY [iiss case mL Sati 
MairfieldvAlas vo sees. 187+ 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 192** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....197 
Johnstown, Pa.(43) B2 ..1908 
Joliet ACS cashes 187 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 189+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 210f 
laveballoinlaty ING Aiea obs 187t 
SiChieago;ll RZ sa. soe 1STe* 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 1925 

An'ld Galv. 


WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5.17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 ...17.15 


Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..17.65 19.20f 
Houston $5 ....17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 
Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ 
Kan.City,Mo. 85 17.40 ... 

Kokomo C16 17.25 18.80t 
Minnequa C10.. 117.40 18.95** 
P’Im’r, Mass. W12 17.45 19.00T 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05f 
SparrowsPt. B2 .17.25 19.05§ 
3terling(37) N15.17.25 19.05§ 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.707 
Worcester A7 ...17.45 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An’id Galv. 
Ala.City, Ala. R2..8.65 9.20** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 
Bartonville(48) K4.8.75 9.425 
Buffalo W12 .....8.65 9.20T 
Cleveland A7..... 8.65 ... 
Crawfordsville M8.8.75 9. 425 
Donora,Pa. AZ ...8.65 9.207 
Duluth Ae siererers 118.65 9.207 
Tairfield T2 ..... 8.65 9.20T 
Houston(48) S5 ..8.90 9.45** 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§ 


eee 


Pollet; MU AT Mercier 8.65 9.20f 
Zans.City(48) S5.8.90 9.45** 
Kokomo Cil6 ..... 8.75 9.30T 


LosAngeles B3 ,.9.60 10.2758 
Minnequa C10 ...8.90 9.45** 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25* 
Palmer,Mass. W12.8.95 9.50+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11..9.60 10.15f 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ...8.65 9.207 
8.Chicago R2 ....8.65 9.20** 
3.SanFran. C10..9.60 10.15** 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.4258 
Sterling (48) N15. .8.90 9.5758 
Sterling(1)(48) ..8.80 9.475§ 
Struth’rs,O. (48) Y1 8.65 9.30t 
Worcester, Mass.A7 8.95 9.50T 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50c. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. *{10.50c. **Subject 
to zinc equalization extras. 


FASTENERS 
(Base discounts, full con- 
tainer quantity, per cent off 
list, f.o.b, mill) 
BOLTS 
Carriage, Lachine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 


% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter.... 49.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 


in} thru 2 ins: 
6 in. and shorter.... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
1% in. and larger: 
‘All lengths! ~ fs. 
Undersized Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter... 49.0 
Carriage,Machine, Lag Bolts 
Hot Galvanized: 


% 
39.0 
35.0 


35.0 


¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter... 29.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 15.0 
5% in. and larger: 
AN lengths vain... eves 12.0 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) 
6 in. and shorter... 49.0 
Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 


Plow and Tap Bolts 
¥% in. and smaller by i 
in. and shorter .... 
Larger than ¥% in. or 
longer than 6 in. .. 39. 
Blank Bolts .......... 39. 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49. 
Stove Bolts, Slotted: 
¥% to \¥-in. incl., 
3 in. and shorter... 
ys to % in., inclu- 
PC Bieiereoneicha ern 
NUTS 
Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 
“ALL (SIZOR? Hci eccrine ote 55.5 
Square Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 


-0 
0 
0 
0 


55.0 
55.0 


PATI SIZES. rceietels clare 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 
% in. and smaller... 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 55.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
Incl eare lo cteieieta cers 58.5 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 


Hex Nuts, Reg. & 

Heavy, Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller.. 6 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 
1% in. and larger.. 

Hex Nuts, All Types, 

Hot Galvanized: 

% in. and smaller.. 
% in. to 1 in., inel.. 
1% in. to 1% in., 

incl. 


46.5 
41.5 


46.5 


Semifinished, 
Slotted) : 


Hex Nuts, 
Heavy (Incl. 


3% in. and smaller... 60.5 
% in. to 1% in., 

INC. PEG tinaites tas . 55.5 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 
1 in. and smaller.. 63.0 
1% in, to 1% in., 
59.0 


incl. s/s 
15 in. and larger.. 53.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


eens toe 


(Incl. Slotted): 
5 in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 
1% in. to 1¥% in., 
Unc]. Gale's wott a= + isis 59.0 
1% in. and larger... 53.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Capscrews, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


5% in. and smaller.. 40.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 
Glib “waa cabondco 22.0 


ee || fl 
\] 


BOILER TUBES 


Longer than 6 in.: 


5% in. and smaller... 8.0 
%, %, and 1 in. 
diam. ~. Seeesss0 5-0 toOme 


High Carbon, Heat Treated: 


6 in. and shorter: 
5% in. and smaller.. 26.0 /) 
%, %, and 1 in. |] 
diam, ‘csosemses 00> nnn 


Longer than 6 in.: 


5, in. and smaller. -+13.0 ) 


%, %, and 1 in. 
diam. ... 
Flat Head Capscrews: 

% in. and smaller. .+76.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 

6 in. and shorter... Net 


- +32.0 


Longer than 6 in...+23 
RIVETS 
F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 


freight equalized with Pitts- 
puree, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 


freight equalized with Bir- | 


mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural % in., larger 12. 25 } 

ys in. under: List less 19% 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
O.D. B.W. Seamless—— Elec. wea 
H.R. -D. R. 
ee ore ee 25.98 23.54 
13 eipteie 30.78 23.36 
13 29.03 34.01 25.83 
13 34.29 40.18 30.51 
13 38.44 45.05 34.20 
13 43.29 50.75 38.52 
12 46.99 55.06 41.81 
12 51.76 60.65 46.05 
12 56.04 65.67 49.88 
12 59.76 70.03 53.19 
RAILWAY MATERIALS . 
Standard Tee Rails — 
All 60 lb 
RAILS No. 1 No.2 No.2 Under i 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ........... 5.525 5.425 csi 50 3} 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .. . 5.525 5.425 eieiale 650 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 etek S000 eieiats 6.50 
Gary,Ind. US .... eoeeee 5.525 5.425 ausjeke oats 
Huntington, W.Va. C15 Aaticto ee Swi tut atelersl 6.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5.425 3 Roo 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...++.+6-. euete ehesers .--(16)6.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..... 5.525 5.425 eet 6.50 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 eis 6 7.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ............ 5.525 65.425 mas C55 
Williamsport, Pa. si9 Rtaitcrere's mvateve) Eaetee 500d 6.50 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.60 Cleveland R2 Proce & ott 
Gary, Ind.» U5) cine sie ..6.60 KansasCity, Mo. "$5 «+. 14.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......14.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...14.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 Pittsburgh P14 .......14.75 
S@ateley Siu wencirssie sues 6.75. Seattlew BS cncre verter 15.25 
Steelton,Pa. B2_..... .-6.60 SCREW SPIKES 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.75 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 14.50 
JOINT BARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ...... 6.975 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......9.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 6.975 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....9.75 
JOMNSE TI OS tecie ceteretsrere 6.975 Lebanon,Pa. B2 .......9.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.975 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.975 Pittsburgh J5 ........9.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......6.975 Seattle B3 ...... «oie 6 LOZ 
AXLES S.Chicago,IIl. R2 ......9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....8.775 Youngstown R2 ........9.75 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base. (26) Deliveredin mill zone, 6.0450. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands, (27) Bar mill sizes, 
(3) Merchant. (28) Bonderized. 
(4) Reinforcing. (29) Youngstown base. 
(5) 1% to under 1 7/16 in; (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
1 7/16 to under 1 pe 5/16 in., add 0.450. 
6.70c; 1 15/16 8 in., (31) Widths over % in.; 7.600, 
inclusive, 7.05c. for widths 5% in. and under 
(6) Chicago or Birm. base. by 0.125 in. and thinner, 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. (32) Buffalo base. 
(8) 13 Ga. and heavier. (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c, 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.350 (34) 9.60c for cut lengths, 
for special quality. (35) 72” and narrower. 
(10) Pittsburgh base. (36) 54” and narrower. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base. (37) Chicago base, 10 points 
(12) Worcester, Mass., base. lower. 
(13) Add 0. 25¢ for 17 Ga. & (38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
heavier. arrower. 
(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (39) 48” and narrower 


ea gage 0.142 and lighter, 


) %” and thinner. 

) 40 lb and under. 

) Flats only; 0.25 in. & 

heavier. 

) To dealers. 

) Chicago & Pitts. base. 

) Plus lc per 100 Ib. 

) New Haven, Conn. base. 

) Deld. San Francisco Bay 

area. 

(23) Special quality. 

(24) Deduct 0.15c, finer than 
15 Ga. 

(25) Bar mill bands, 


* 0.256 


hig 

9. foo. ‘for cut lengths, 

Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.685c. 

) 9-14% Ga. 

) To fabricators. 
) 0.022 in. and lighter, over 
0.022”, 8.20 
ie Special aaality: 
) 


34 an “and smaller rounds; 


8.65c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes, 


STEEL 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 


re eS ae? 2% 3 3% 4 5 6 
‘Pounds Per Ft ....... 3.68 Price gee hoe $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Bik Galv® re K 10.89 14.81 19.18 
| Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ....4+9.25 +24.25 yi Ik Galv Blk Galv* Blk _— Galv® Blk Galv* 
{ Ambridge, PAREN 2a 4905) ae nt ied 7028 ae aioe ee pe tation yin 2 face 
i. ee, 9. NG 558 8G +++ 49.25 + 24.25 42.75 +19.5 40.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 = + 15.75 3.5 +13.25 
weeee $9.25 424.25 42.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 +15.75 3.5 +13.25 


}. eEECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled cCarload discounts from list, % 
g veveeee $9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 1 = + 15.75 3.5 +13.25 


ie i a a = 
BUTTWELD STANDARD ee Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
oe , 


4 
| 


Mere no! get - o eth eee : 2e 
| Pounds Per Ft ....... = 02k 0.42 0.57 0.85 113 168 2.28 
Setiippa, Pa. JS k Galv Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv? Blk Galv* 
ep ee RE RETR 6.25 18 me tae | laos tats 
| Benwood, W. Va. W10 4.5 +22. +7.5 +31 +486. 439.5 5.25 = ed ne? roe See 
: ; 1 
Butler, Pa, Fo SE ie HTS 78 pao cos +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +15 14.25 +0.75 
| in Sects ny sees 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Fairless, Pa. N3_-...--.... ; ; 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
Pontana, Calif. Kl 2s... .... : +8.25 +23.5 +5.25 +19.5 41.75 +15 0.75 +14.25 
fidiene Harbor, Ind. Yi... ... ot arate Srscicte pee 22 Gil 7.25 +7 10.75 +2.5 13.25 +3.25 
Sharon, Pa ie ae Ss cée nag ee ere 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
, Pa. Sacstah tet es eee Re mouth ee cen 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
Sparrows Pt, Md. B2. 3.5 +23 8.5 +32 +19 +40.5 3.25 +12 6.25 +8 9.75 +3.5 12.25 +2.75 
tn, Fa Wo... 5.5 +21 +6 +30 pie et 3815 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
: rated Tie et ee Beit ae ane 5.25 +10 8.25 +6 11.75 +1.5 14.25 +0.75 
al CS SSS SSS SSS 
ize—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 3 3% 
4 
past Salt arate watereie eres 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92c $1.09 
founds Per Ft .......; ae ne qi ‘ea! 3.68 : 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
v Galv® Blk Galv? Blk Galv® Blk Galv* Blk  Galv® 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 ea pont BEAR 
atone Tales cet, 12.75 +1.75 13.25 41.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +15 citeig ae ED th 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +105 6.25 +10.5 
Etna, Pa. N2.......... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ..... 12.75 41.75 13.25 +1.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
Fontana, Calif. Kl .... 1.25 +13.25 1.75 +12.75 3.25 +13 3.25 +13 47.25 +24 +7.25 +24 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 13.75 +0.75 14.25 +0.25 15.75 +0.5 15.25 +0.5 5.25 +11.5 5.25 +11.5 
Lorain, O. N3 ......... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 2 Ke i a 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... : 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 ie x a 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 12.75 41.75 13.25 41.25 14.75 +1.5 14.75 +1.5 4.25 +12.5 4.25 +12.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 14.75 0.25 15.25 0.75 16.75 0.5 16.75 0.5 6.25 +10.5 6.25 +10.5 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 


Stainless Steel Clad Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates Sheets 
Carbon Base Carbon Base 
Wire Bars; C.R. | Stainless 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; GO aodoanandans Rood .ofoo ogag  oiaGo 37.50 
—Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat SOL ciecciehete el otorers 34.70 37.95 42.25 46.70 40.00 
Ingot Slabs Billets Stri Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 304L ........66. 36.90 40.55 45.10 49.85 cee 
Q 27.00 Bclo-0 36.00 ono 42.00 44.25 48.50 45.00 316 ......--0.0+- 40.385 44.40 49.50 54.50 58.75 
23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 45.00 49.25 49.25 BGI sanded on -» 45.05 49.35 54.70 60.10 o00% 
23.25 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 46.25 §1.25 47.50 CHG KE Gon oscoas 47.30 53.80 61.45 69.10 Sievers 
25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 47.25 52.00 52.00 CPt Gocbond.doc08 36.60 40.05 44.60 49.30 47.25 
25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 49.50 57.00 57.00 B47 .....00-06-- 38.25 42.40 47.55 52.80 57.00 
4 eisiete 32.00 41.00 Sn 45.50 48.00 50.00 56.75 56.75 AOD Wee cislehettctcte sie 28.60 29.85 33.35 36.85 50D 
B04 scree 27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 50.75 55.50 55.50 CWI Bannovoosono 28.15 29.55 33.10 36.70 Sooo 
304L ..... DO00 Sod 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 58.50 63.25 63.25 ASO lmere.sieletaicle retorts 28.30 29.80 33.55 37.25 anefete 
305 ...... 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 §1.25 58.75 58.75 | Inconel .........«. 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 Karel 
30.75 38.25 47.25 50.25 52.75 55.75 60.25 63.00 63.00 | Nickel ............ 41.65 51.95 62.30 72.70 aeels 
39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 71.00 80.50 80.50 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 terete 
49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 92.75 96.75 96:75) | Monell ey . atcsciepsteresls 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 aoa 
terete cone w.00.0 BAGH 86.50 KOO 92.75 retele 104.50 | Copper* .........- teats evaiele Gero Aood 46.00 
39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 76.75 81.50 81.50 é 
ee .... 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 84.50 89.25 89.25 Strip, Carbon Base 
48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 93.50 101.00 101.00 come pe 
32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 59.75 65.50 65.50 Q 
nists eee 118/75 » 1. 182,00 138.50 105.50 108.00 149.25] COPPer® --.+++++eeeee Sore eee e ere ee see 83.95 0.25 
37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 69.75 79.25 79.25 epee diced Production P 
I points: Stainless-clad_ sheets, 
32.00 35.75 37.75 40.25 48.25 48.25 | Vow Castle, Ind. 1-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 


19.50 25.50 29.75 36.00 33.50 35.25 37.50 46.75 46.75 | Gon’ G 
, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
quizes teu 21/50 MeO 28:25_0.31.001.. 82.00. 11.83.7581 535.00 40.25, .40.25,| 122, COR Tain Oe te er monslelad plates, Coates: 


: 4.25 36.25 48.25 48.25| in 
Pe es) ts sos 23452 62.00 62.00 | Ville LT; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 


17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 36.00 40.75 40.75 


on00 Pree 29.50 33.00 34.75 36.75 51.75 51.75 
eece 28.75 37.75 Sata 42.00 44.25 46.00 56.00 56.00 Tool Steel 
DO tKO mickey 39.25 59.00 44,25 46.50 47.75 70.00 70.00 
Grade $ per Ib Grade $ per Ib 
Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Alloy Metal Wire Div., Regular Carbon..... 0.305 Cri Hot) Work fine. 0.510 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc.; Alloy Tube Div., Carpenter Steel Co.; American Steel & Wire Div., | Extra Carbon ...... 0.360 W-Cr Hot Work . 0.500 
U. S. Steel Corp.; Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. | Special Carbon ..... 0.475 V-Cr Hot Work .... 0.475 
Bishop & Co.; A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Charter Wire Products Co.; Crucible Oil Hardening ...... 0.475 Hi-Carbon-Cr ...... 0.830 
Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Grade by Analysis (%) 
Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Elwood Ivins Steel Tube WwW Cr Vv Co Mo 
Works Inc.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Ft. Wayne Metals Ine.; Globe Steel Tubes Co.; Helical Tube |} 20.25 4.25 1.6 12225) oe 
Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Jessop Steel | 18.25 4.25 1 4.75 aes 
Co.: Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Mfg. & 18 4 2 9 am 
Supply Co.; Kenmore Metals Corp.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co.; McInnes Steel | 18 4 Z ae Eee 
Co.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp. ; National-Standard Co.; National Tube 18 4 1 aerate oe 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Newman-Crosby Steel Co.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire 9 3.5 ae tote Ae 
Div.. ‘American Chain & Cable Co. Ine.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic} 13.5 4 3 epee ae 
Steel Corp.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Rome Mfg. Co.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon 13.75 3.75 2 5 ere 
Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Spencer Wire Corp.; Stain- 6.4 4.5 1.9 SAA 5 
less Welded Products Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Stainless Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel 6 4 3 6 
Superior Tube Co.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing | 1.5 4 1 i 8.5 


ere Gn: tute Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels; United States Steel Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 


Corp.; Universal-Cyclops Steel Co.; Wallingford Steel Co.; Washington Steel Corp. C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 
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Pig Iron 
g F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to Stern. Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 
do not include 3% federal transportation tax. 
No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
i Malle- Besse- i 
Basic ee apis mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Birmingham District Youngstown District ‘| 
i HubDarasO: LL) ietetaiere steteletoys + etetelonsae fcofhe Sonic 66.50 a 
AMlabamaGity, Ala. GHZ yrs eecicisis ste 62.00 62.50 MOOS Bo Sharpaville,Pas ‘S6\sny.sien.saue voteeue 66.00 arsiare 66.50 : 
Birminehani rR. (ication 62.00 62.50 Mee aaa Youngstown ¥luiwiceesventsieereamnerec ae cvs 66.50 67.00 
Birmingham U6. s.g2e. seca ee 62.50t 66.50 erie Mansficld.Osmdelde sit seer 70.90 HOOD 71.40 71.90 
Woodward,Ala. W15 .............. 62.00** 62.50¢ 66.50 Shai PN MO Sah iChat ie by ; 66.50 66.50 67.00 
GCincinwa ti, Geld sey, on sali cteic nore etre 70.20 Dictate Were Erie, Pa. 1122 ak eee ae E 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Everett,Mass. E1 : 68.00 68.50 a 
Montana, Calif: Kolars, siete otetenarteetetctens 75.00 75.50 aoe Bria” 
Buffalo District Geneva UtabuC iin. cc eeeereiert TO OLU0 66.50 whe 3 oa 
GraniteCity,Ill, "G4 ......+-00-5 «= 67-90 68.40 68.90 te 
spree NOP ISH BIOL Ca oaescncnmauoneac. Kentilt) 66.50 67.00 67.50 G1, sage ieee 66.00 66.50 ceoele Air 
Ironton, Utah 
N.Tonewanda,N-Ys TO: ise secs ia sine Sraitte 66.50 67.00 67.50 : Colo Cl0me eee 68.00 68.50 69.00 sacha 
Minnequa,C 
Tonawanda,N-Y. W12 ..........+.. 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood,Tenn. T3 .........+-++++ ee 62.50 66.50 aed 
ElORLOD, {COE 6G sews t sp eeperctinas UTZ Gh 9a) Ble ees Waar Teledo,O.« 123° keene rites ee 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Rochester,N.¥., deld. ........++-- SU re US Soee Cincinnati, deld. .......-.-+++.+. 72.54 78.04 eae Re 
MYTACHSE SING \c¢) COL os aicteeveselelaislatels 70.12 70.62 71.12 Raters 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
¢Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


Chicago District | 
PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS | 


i EY A Ree eae 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Sito Soe ee R2 a S)bhe, eta Meneeatee = OO800 Eee 66.50 Ree Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
SLO ANIIN WE Scoepoceaonaadoe 66.00 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base } 


MT WAUkKees  deldigas-ivencterctenety senators 68.62 


69.12 69.12 69.62 is 1.75-2.00%. 
Muskegon;Mich., <delds, Wie. ee «1-110 eins 


74.12 74.12 Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, add $2 per ton 


Cleveland District and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 
Cleveland R2, AT ..........2.2.... 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Akron,O., dela. oA nS ee et 69.12 69.62 69.62 70.12 (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion | 


thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 


Mid-Atlantic District portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) | 

JacksonO. T-STL ie eiwasiersres « win auena mieretaie aie isbeteaiscens ereuetea th akeye rene 78.00 — 

Birdsboro,Pa. B10 ......++.+.-+0e- 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Buffalo, HI 5. le viceiswies acne boone ee eee ee Ce ete 79.25 

Chester!Par (P4an)) csctursiee en ce) OGIO 67.00 67.50 iets j 

SwedelandsramcA Gu leer ence 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
New York, deld. Pacmomio ed HOC Te Bacio 75.10 75.60 eee aa Z . 

: é ae ; (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for — 
Newark.N.J., deld. .............. 72.29 72.79 73.29 73.79 each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 
Fhailadelphia, dela’, “erect siete 70.01 70.51 71.01 71.59 GalvertGity Kys) P15) Sia re ne a ee $99.06 | 

Troy.N.¥. R2 ... sesso esse ee se eee. 68-00 68.50 69.00 69.50 NiagaraFalls N.Y. P15> : : bias, ; sah Se te ts eee ee aan 99.06 | 

Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed ISOMBwn co 8 103.56 | 

Pitt h District Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt i! 
se On : allowed, up: to $9, KK2) sy see seems siatigs = vale me loiet cm eens pianereaieene 106.5€ 

eae tets Re aietore siete ctcrers 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton hi 
Aliquippa, (deldiwes:. vivo.sacerayere rioters Becteae 67.95 67.95 68.48 Lyles,'Tenn. TS) (Phos: 05035.% Max) wercterstecclessratarenelniclencheteter-Welen eta $78.50 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......... eer 67.60 67.60 68.13 TROVLN. We RZ) CRNOSH 105035. Pak) Meeretoteiey atoleteveren otellepeievonenetet=tehelat 74.06 

Lawrenceville. Homestead, Philadelphia; Geldi” Fic Saves siaoeks woetereldde otaievetenetehe eat mere Rete 82: 208 
Wilmerding,Monaca.Pa., deld. .. .... 68.26 68.26 68.79 Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max)...... 71.00 
Verona.Trafford.Pa., deld. ....... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ....... 71.00 
Brackenridge.Pa., deld. ....-.0.-0: 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Midland: Pas (ClSi~ ccictesuseicte ccc ei statene 66.00 Siatett A On ates NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Warehouse Steel Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Moline, 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle no charge. 


SHEETS —___—_—__. STRIP ———_—— BARS-———_____. Standard 

Hot- Cold- Gal. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural ——PLATES———_ 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140+t® Shapes Carbon Floor 
Atlanta- cic... 8.59§ 9.86§ >a 6a00 8.64 9.01 10.68 boo0 9.05 8.97 10.90 
Baltimore ..... 8.28 8.88 9.76 Roos 8.76 9.06 11.34# 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 11.07 Omen 0 8.23 8.60 10.57 asleete 8.64 8.56 10.70 
Boston oo oc sress. as 9.38 10.44 11.45 IN ake 9.42 9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
Burtalo” < Acree 8.40 9.00 10.07 hood 8.50 8.80 10.904 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
Chattanooga ice 8.35 9.69 9.65 ego 8.40 8.77 10.46 G0 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago see ceee 8.20 9.45 10.00 S600 8.23 8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
C'neinnati ..... 8.34 9.48 10.05 siete 8.54 8.92 9.81 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
Cleveland ..... 8.18 9.45 9.95 monic 8.33 8.69 10.80 # 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
Denver bE rceaeeoed 9.38 1175 seekers Ane D 9.41 9.78 11.10 araiens 9.82 9.74 11.06 
HOLL OLE Saco ecay esis 8.43 9.70 10.35 5 OO 8.58 8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
Erle, (Pas aciets 8.20 9.45 9.9510 Spot 8.50 8.75 9.0510 psoa 9.00 8.85 10.10 
ELOUSLON Ge sere ol 8.45 9.75 8.45 oo c 8.60 9.05 11.10 eyatete 9.10 9.05 10.30 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 Sao een erie 8.57 8.94 10.68 Oca 8.97 8.90 10.74 
Los Angeles ... 9.50 10.75 11.65 oo 5 9.55 9.55 12.75 16.00 9.60 9.55 11.70 
Milwaukee .... 8.33 9.58 10.13 eieite 8.36 8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.6 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 10.35 mare 8.58 8.95 9.15 aa 8.99 8.91 bes: 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 10.56 5005 9.31 9.57 12.76 # 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
Norfolk, Vas *. 8.05 manage gase OO 8.55 8.60 10.80 everene 8.95 8.45 9.95 
Philadelphia .., 8.00 8.90 9.87 51.94 8.69 8.65 11.51 # 15.01 8.50 8.77 Cai 
Pittsburgh oe se. 8.18 9.45 10.35 50.00 8.33 8.60 10.80 # 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
Portland, Oreg.. 8.50 11.20 11.55 57.20 11.35ff 8.65 14.65 # 15.95 9.60 8.30 12.50 
Richmond, Va. . 8.45 ofeists 10.40 teres 9.15 9.15 O00 Neiete 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Stee elouis! eines 8.54 9.79 10.36 S606 8.59 8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 
ty. Deen pop aee 8.79 10.04 10.61 eo 8.84 9.36 9.66 aa 9.38 Ae ines 
San Francisco. . 9.35 10.75 11.00 54.85 9.45 9.70 13.00 16.00 9.50 9.60 12.00 
Seattlermcsss 0 9.95 11.15 12.00 57.20 10.00 10.80 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
Spokane, Wash. 9.95 11.15 12.00 Asia 10.00 10.10 14.05 17.20 9.80 9.70 12.10 
Washington ... 8.48 9.58 ealisia Moot 9.06 9.15 9.73 ote ee 9.35 8.86 10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; jprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality ex f : 
and heavier; ;jas annealed; ttover 4 in.; §§over 3 in.; #1 in. round C-1018. 4 y slg cree gt Bet bag 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-rolled strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2 

3 Los a ne ae abe Ce ee pa Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, Portincd: Oreg. 10 raat ib ae a Bea 
ancisco, fo) ; hot-rolled products on est Coast, 2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portl . b: 3 . 

1000 to 1999 Ib; 8—2000 to 3999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 3 SEM ONSET DOU ED te 0) NDF ee arog DiS 
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; 
: 


Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 


' Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 


; 


) 


| 


Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles, 
O., $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, O., Vandalia, Mo., Olive 
Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., New Savage, 
Md., St., Louis, $175; Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
$185; Cutler, Utah, $233. 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, ,Pa:, 
Portsmouth, O., Hawstone, Pa., $150; Warren, 
Niles, Windham, O., Hays, Latrobe, Morris- 
ville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Iil., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 


Angeles, $180. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, O., Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 


Bice’ E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadeiphia, 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, O., $96.75; 
Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, O., $102. 

High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. 


Metal Powder 


$137; 


Aluminum: 


Atomized, 500 lb 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, O., $16.75; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Siding, 
Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 


Magnesite (per net ton) 


Domestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
8 in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point, in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
European, $33-34; Mexican, all-rail, duty paid, 
$25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
27.75. 


Electrodes 


drum, frght allowed 
Sane, Carlotsiin. cc oereccrs 39.50 5 F 0 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping Monwnlots werner. 41.50 Se Hee pie 
point in ton lots for minus Antimony, 500 Ib lots 42.00* oxed, f.0.b. plan 
100 mesh, except as noted) y 7 
Brass, 5000-lb 
Cents 1S tener sie30°38-405 GRAPHITE 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: Bronze, 5000-lb 
Dela. east of Missis- IKE! chop nu emoee 48.10-52.704 ae ones ee 
re enA § Diam Length 100 lb 
sippi River, ocean bags Copper: 
23,000 Ib and over.. 10.50 Electrolytic 14.25* 2 24 $60.75 
F.o.b. Riverton or Reduced): Scacceeste. 14.25* 2% 30 39.25 
Camden, N. J., west BENG ete, oe ce eC ere 7.50* 3 40 37.00 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 Manganese: ay Bis ee 
i Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 8 ‘ : 
een’ ne oe Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 6 60 31.50 
Meld tease oF Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 7 60 28.25 
pila Seek ea Nickel unannealed ... $1.15 8, 9, 10 60 28.00 
Mississippi River, ; : 12 72 26 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-1b 2 -75 
23.000 lb and over 10.50 1 60 26.75 
. lots! .........49.20-61,30F 4 : 
F.o.b. Riverton, 1 72 25.75 
Satan Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 6 G 
N. J., west of Missis ih Iota 59.80 17 60 26.25 
sippi “ENS meptstens 9.50 ounEna(atomizedyms 000: 18 72 26.25 
Electrolytic Iron: 1D) NOtS Seren 40.30-48.804 20 72 25.25 
Melting stock, 99.9% Silicones ote 47.50 24 84 26.00 
Fe, irregular frag- Solder eres. ean 7.00* 
ments of % in. x Stainless Steel, 304 $1.02 
la. Shobe wa ciodolo mas 28.00 Stainless Steel, 316 $1.20 CARBON 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 PE Ae araielecs, Se sieeteer se 14.50* 8 60 13.30 
Unannealed (99 + % Zinc, 5000-lb lots 17.50-30.70t 10 60 13.00 
CU) oar tales Ur ra oer 36.00 Tungsten: Dollars 12 60 12.95 
Unannealed (99 + % Melting grade, 99% 14 60 12ES5 
Fe) (minus 325 60 to 2000 mesh: 14 7 11.95 
mesh) » ao b neko ERO 1000 lb and over 3.15 17 60 11.85 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 lb .. 3.30 ile (? 11.40 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 
f 99.8% Cr min 20 90 11.00 
Sigei-o9'0%. 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis 5.00 24 72, 84 11.25 
crons, denending on ——_—_— 24 96 ieee 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. }De- 30 84 -05 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. {De- 40, 35 110 ae 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh. 40 100 : 


__ EE EE ee eee 


imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 


North 

Atlantic 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... $6.30 
Pare Size. AN SIES) Kieics <.cnetosate sieleiahs|riieleie sleeves s/s ciece 6.62 
Structural AngleS ........0.2-esececeeeeeees 6.62 
TOES CATS Muntele oicicialelertie stctabeteneiciero/e ote ethioroloieveiele (ie 6.87 
Vise TLC TSN oe csc iop ore wacetods onto ietoucte hw ielallete stele: a9) oiesa-¢ 6.87 
Plates (basic bessemer) .....esseereeveeeers 8.35 
SGStSM MED ER cls elles w wldie wre le eidie oaigiele vies eee. since 8.25 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ..........--- 9.00 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib ine 

TAGE) GG Mase mcieio te eis ietasielateny:r oh radio's, lols Sfe(a ae e)s''as i 

Barbed Wire (fF) ....ccsccnccecscerrceecrees 6.95 
WWlerchant, “Bars. « wie tee cle ciclec rele cies se ee eyeieicic.s 6.87 
Hot-Rolled’ Bands) ..... 26. sce ee wee ere ees 7.20 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ...... 6.73 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5 ee 


Bright Common Wire Nails (§) 


+Per 82 ib, net, reel. 


October 21, 1957 


South Gulf West 
Atlantic Coast Coast 
$6.25 $6.25 $6.50 
6.57 6.57 6.75 
6.57 6.57 6.75 
6.82 6.82 7.00 
6.82 6.82 7.00 
8.30 8.30 8.60 
8.20 8.20 8.50 
8.95 8.95 9.25 
26.67 26.67 27.36 
6.95 6.95 7.40 
6.82 6.82 7.22 
7.15 7.15 7.55 
6.73 6.73 ee 
7.07 7.07 7.47 
8.38 8.38 8.58 


§Per 100-Ib kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi gbhessemier slats. cercheletersictelete tere (orevstsratelte $11.60 
Mesabil nonbessemer) | cymes cleile/sieiaie ore 11.45 
Old Range bessemer ous. scicieis.e cl eiciesieie view 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer .............-. 11.70 
Open-hearth lump 12.70 
FLUSH DOSS taal hecateneievelevatsuctotns isieveiomeraietale 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern: Loral:Trom-Ore-"-' - 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
CONCENELATES) Ms citevanccaeetersausie rate ene eys) 2 25.00-27.00 


Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Swedish basic, 65% ............++.27.00-27.50 
N,. African hematite (spot)... stele.) nom. 
Brazihan ‘iron ore. 6S8-69:%) (oa/5.). << «67a 30.00 


Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit, before duty 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


quality Selew Cie piaisiole a elias Lomo eee 

Domestic, concentrates mine .......... 55.00 
Manganese Ore 

Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included), 


$1.35-$1.45 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indian, 


$1.35-$1.45; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


Rete 1a eG ie MOG OOO OF Bite Sc $55.00-58.00 
48% 2.8:1 Seer eerane ere . 52.00-55.00 
ABTOLNO MEAtIO Coeincietere erase toe . 46.00-48.00 
South African Transvaal 
48% nO ratio... 6. 6.0200 we ss aes Pt0.00-41.00 
BATp SAG eR AUG. On tris eadieysseuseistsL sieht 30.00-31.00 
Turkish 
48% 3:1 Meine eit aie OO OU0-O2.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
18% 3:1 re ca eeiieve ns POOL 


Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines, unpacked 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 


BOO GG we a iota Anes et are aie cvaherniover ve est eats $2.90-3.30 
60-65% = cayeietenatonsys . 3.30-3.60 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per Ib VO; 

MOMMIES UG ieee cate eo crore heen laiaisye: <Pausiatis tte eyordes. whe 31.00 

Metallurgical Coke 
Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ....... $14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....+.18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, ovens ............. > »$28.85 
Cincinmatiys Gl waren tate ie tnccis) sats ieterstoter tome 31,84 
BULLATOMIOVENS! Cecio are als aietoitersl se einlicreiarene 30.50 
Camden, N. J., ovens . 29.50 
DeErOiG OVENS) ceegets ols eles loicyajere etereteia cicbers 30.50 
Pontiac y vicki Geld pence sere) stateloneresciets 32.20 
Saginaw, Miche Geld ie.ci< mel seleraistensrons 33.83 
IDOE Tepe COS). Aon Bago coDocOnmoo dao d 30.50 
Everett, Mass., ovens 
New England, deld. o alae! 
Indianapolis, ovens rie 29D: 
Ironton, O., ovens .. 29.00 
Cincinnati, deld. . 31.84 
Kea rnysy UNemdn OVS mercer steieetonetotersietatelene 29.75 
INDIGO yc” on edo scaoboodooccsco 30.50 
Painesville, ©), OVCNS) foes ec he ce en ois 0-00 
Cleveland, deld. - 32.69 
Philadelphia OVENS: veielerecireh verde einen sake 29.50 
Sty OWS MOVENS oc tarsisbeeteiietsrel siete ateticrte 31.50 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 29.25 
Ske, Jee tonics oodcocooorade ine aws0s 29.75 
Garton Cee, “aaoldmoowo odobne vob cadd 33.24 
Swedeland, Pai, OVENS) 0 seisic nee ec wem 29.50 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 5 POG) 


*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


Pure benzene ...... . 36.00 
Moluene,) One) Ges fie wiser yw mel slvr <= 29.50 
Industrial) xylene. e).) ese aes. 6 32.00-54.00 
Per ton, bulk, ovens 
Ammonium sulfate Ses lros asi poe +00 
Cents per pound, producing point 

Phenol: Grade 1, 15.00; Grade 2-3, 14.50; 
Grade 4, 16.50; Grade 5, 15.25. 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
$102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 


(Mn 79-81%). Lump $263 per net ton, f.o.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1le per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 8c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢c for max 0.50% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5¢c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electroyltic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 lb to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Pre- 
mium for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per 
lb. Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8¢ 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% C grade 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
ae Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
Cr 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $200 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, e.1. 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; e.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% 
plex), carload, lump, bulk. C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered, 


(Sim- 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk. C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25¢; 0.50% max, 


38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c¢.1., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.05c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.265c. 

Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 


C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk. 3” x down 


and 2” x down, 27.50c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.20¢ per Ib contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65¢e per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per lb 


contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about 1%” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained Vv. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per 1b; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Contract less carload lot, 


Vanadium Oxide: 
freight 


packed $1.38 per lb contained V.0,;, 
allowed, Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per lb of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15¢, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5¢c for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25¢ per lb of alloy. Packed, c¢.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy; less than 100 lb $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 lb 
and over, are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: -(3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45¢ per Ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per lb. 


Carbortam: (1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c per Ib f.0.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: 


14-18% and Si 53-59%). carload, 


Contract, 


lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packer Th 
e- iil 


24.25¢c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. 


livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


all 
Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fep 


Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24c¢ 


1.5-3%). 
4 carload packed 25.65c, ton 


per lb of alloy, 


lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add | 


0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
Ib each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 lb to c.l. in bags, 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8¢c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 ib to c¢.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.1l. bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
Y% lb of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢e per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c: 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: 


tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per Ib of briquet; — 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 lb to 
c.l., pallets 9.5c; 2000 lb to ¢.l. bags 10.5c; 


less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx 2% lb and con- 
taining 1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 7.85c. 


Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to © 
c.l. pallets 9.65c; 2000 Ib to c.l. bags 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- i 


ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 lb W to 
5000 lb W, $3.05; less than 2000 Ib W, $3.17. 
Delivered, 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per Ib of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5.7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15c; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.1¢ per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55c; less ton lot 20.8c, f.o.b. 
Wideara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c.1. 
19.50c, 2000 Ib to ¢.1. 20.50c, less than 2000 
lb 21c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-Ib container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per Ib of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


(Ca 16-20%, Mnp 


(Weighing approx 


(Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 


(Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, ~ 


Machine shop turnings are off 

$1 to $12-$13. Mixed borings and 
turnings are unchanged at $14- 
$15, and short shoveling turnings 
are $1 higher at $16-$17, the only 
increase in the entire list. Low 
phos is nominally unchanged. 
60 No. 1 cupola and heavy break- 
55 able cast are steady, but un- 
stripped motor blocks are lower 
at $34-$35. 

Weakness still dominates nickel 


(Please turn to Page 139) 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL 


RTE ean ha Tbe Leal 


6 fetal PRE aes ny 
JUNE JULY | AUG | SEPT oct. | NOV. DEC. | 
1957 ees paca hes ive 
$37.83 $39.50 $44.17 $56.67 $47.73 


| 
: 
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Slack Demand Pushing Scrap Down 


‘Prices continue to nosedive with mills showing no interest 
in offerings. STEEL’s composite on prime open hearth grade 
drops another $1.67 a ton to $37.83 


Since this, Baltimore’s largest hotel, 
is normally favored by most visitors, 
we suggest that you write or tele- 


Scrap Prices, Page 134 


Pittsburgh—Most leading grades 
of scrap fell $1 to $2 last week, in 
a decline which extended to rail- 
road material. Due to a continued 
lack of demand, market observers 
now think a buyer could obtain 
No. 1 heavy melting at about $39, 
or $2 below the previous estimate. 
The only important mill buying lo- 
cally on the open market in the 
past month has suspended pur- 
chases for a brief period. Rail- 
road grades are off $2 to $3 on re- 
cent lists. Cast iron grades are 
steady. 

Chicago—Prices on the leading 
grades of scrap have declined an- 
other $2 to $4 a ton, but there are 
some indications that a leveling off 
is underway. Mill buying is at a 
standstill, and little activity in this 
direction is anticipated the re- 
mainder of this month. Sole ac- 
tivity is the filling of outstanding 
orders by brokers. Market prices 
are the reflection of broker-dealer 
transactions. Failure of the steel- 
making rate to rise, and adequacy 
of scrap combine to depress the 
market. Prices are at their low- 
est point in about two years. 

Philadelphia—Steel scrap prices 
continue to decline under general- 
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ly Jight trading. No. 1 heavy 
melting is holding at $37.50, de- 
livered; No. 2 heavy melting at 
$33.50; No. 1 bundles and No. 1 
busheling at $37.50-$38.50, and 
No. 2 bundles at $27.50. Electric 
furnace bundles are unchanged. 

In the absence of an important 
test, turnings are off nominally $1 
a ton with short shoveling turn- 
ings quoted $25, delivered, ma- 
chine shop turnings, $22, and 
heavy turnings $34. Mixed borings 
and turnings are off similarly to 
$23. Couplers, springs, and wheels 
are down $2 at $56, delivered, but 
prices on rail crops, 2-ft and under, 
and on low phos structurals and 
plates are steady. 

In the cast scrap sector of the 
market, heavy breakable is off $1 
at $42, and drop broken machin- 
ery is down 50 cents at $51-$52. 

New York—Slack domestic de- 
mand and easing in the outlook 
for export trading are causing 
brokers to further reduce their 
buying prices. They have marked 
down offerings $2 a ton on No. 1 
heavy melting and No. 1 bundles 
to $37-$38, and similarly on No. 2 
heavy melting to $32-$33. No. 2 
bundles have been reduced $1 a 
ton, brokers now offering $25-$26. 


type BA263 for reservations. 


_ We specialize. in 
FINISHED STEEL | 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY — 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 
BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


B7A Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: 


3042-3058 W. 5st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phones. Grovehill 6-2600 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 
Oct. 16 TEE Sse, 
Octane 2 ar. 39.50 
Sept. Avg. 47.73 
Oct. 1956 57.27 
Oct. 1952 43.00 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

and eastern Pennsylvania. 
PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heaey melting.... 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles ... 38.00-39.00 
No. 2) bundles. rece 3. 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.00-39 .00 
Machine shop turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings 23 .00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 23.00-24.00 


Cut structurals: 


2) ft, and Sunder... 45.00-46.00 
SELUMlen Stas tester 44.00-45.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 44.00-45.00 


Electric furnace bundles 44.00-45.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO el CUIpOla waruicriels 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate west 180-00-39.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 47.00-48.00 


Drop broken machinery 56.00-57.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 41.00-42.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 66.00-67.00 
Angles, splice bars 55.00-56.00 
Rails, PCTOULTECM rt ee 65.00-66.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles © solids. .210.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids.... 95.00-100.00 


430 turnings 65.00-70.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 factory Hinales .. 37.00-38.00 
NOT btLn lesen ee te 34.00-35.00 
(Nowecm pti dese. ee 24.00-25.00 
Nosel (busheling seers 34.00-35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 18.00-19.00 
Cut foundry steel ...... 36.00-37 .00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Gupianaiundena ae 41.00-42.00 
Low phos. punchings & 

DIAC Ce eee 35.00-36.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

EULMIN ES Fb renctencneeecae a 24.00-25.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 35.00-36.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

Nowimeupolan pices 4400-45200 
Charging box cast ... 36.00-37.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 34.00-35.00 
Stove plate 42.00-43.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 29.00-30.00 


Brake “shoesiigyatis. oc se 33.00-34.00 
Clean ‘auto cast ....... 44.00-45.00 
Burnt. cast sterucurictses te 31.00-32.00 


Drop broken machinery 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
R.R. malleable ....... 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 63.00-64.00 
Rails, random lengths. 57.00-58.00 
Cast steel” Sire... 54.00-55.00 
Railroad specialties 54.00-55.00 


Uncut tires eer 
Angles, splice bars .... 
Rails, rerolling 


49.00-50.00 
54.00-55.00 
Scat 62.00-63.00 
Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids. ..215.00-220.00 
18-8 turnings 115.00-120.00 
430 clips, bundles, 
solids 


f.0.b. 


75.00-80.00 
40.00-50.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, Oct. 16, 1957. Changes shown in italics. 


YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 beney melting.... 31.00-32.00 
No. L bundles Jocec ns: 36.00-37.00 
Nos Guvundles saan oa 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ......- 36.00-37.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings... 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ....- 19.00-20.00 
Toad ePROS.w ences ace 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 39.00-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41.00-42.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy melt., indus. 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 33.00-34.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 36.00-37.00 
Nos 2 bundles: i ccc 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 busheling dealer . 35.00-36.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 
Cut structurals, ft. 42.00-43 .00 


Punchings © plate scrap 43.00-44.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


38.00-39.00 
36.00-37.00 
30.00-31.00 
43.00-44.00 
43.00-44.00 


No. 1 cupola 
Stove plate 

Unstripped motor blocks 
Clean auto cast ae 
Drop broken machinery 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 
RaRemetiallcablc ene 49 .00-50.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under .. 52.00-53.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00-54.00 


41.00-42.00 


Angles, splice bars 49 .00-50.00 
Axles. asta cee wore eee 55.00-56.00 
Rails, verolling =. . loss 55.00-56.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .205.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings 105.00-115.00 


430 bundles & solids .. 80.00-90.00 
430 turnings .......... 50.00-55.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 26.00-27.00 
INO. Le bundlesi.vae.n ac 31.00-32.00 
INiowmcmuurrdies Wee ORO =A 2400) 
No. 1 busheling . 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 13.00-14.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings... 15.00-16.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 32.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
ING SP CUDOIA Sac bc ee a. s 37.00 
StOVemplate ly. jeunes 32.00 
Charging box cast .... 31.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 31.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 18.00 
Cleans aiito: (cast, «2.0. 38.00 
Malleable 39.007 
yNominal 
ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 37.00 
INOS Tl TOHIOS Wo wcce 6 39.00 
Oe 2 UG HNOS ase ao. 29.00 
NO SmeEULSILClI7¢g earnest 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 45.00 
Charging box cast : 37.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 37.00 
Brake TSROCE. 0c...) stn 40.00 
Clean auto cast 46.00 
Stoweaplate: 4.0.5) euee 39.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 59.00 
Rails, random lengths... 52.00 
Rai sererolling a ae 60.00 
Angles, splice bars 52.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting 37.50 
No. 2 heavy melting Sel) 
iy Wl LTA: Santenat 37.50-38.50 
WO, 7 TATA naan oor 27.50 
No. 1 busheling ..... 37.50-38.50 
Electric furnace bundles 45.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 23.00% 
Short shovel turnings 25.00¢ 
Machine shop turnings... 22.00* 
Heavy turnings ...... 34.00% 
Structurals & plate 46.00-48.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 56.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 68.00-69.00 


Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola eerie 43.00 
Heavy breakable cas. 42.00 
Malleable. o.. 0.0 eas 59.00 
Drop broken machinery. 51.00-52.00 
;Nominal 

NEW YORK 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting 37.00-38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 32.00-33.00 
Note larbundlesmmnn tne 37.00-38.00 
Now 2 bundles” 3002-526 25.00-26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings 16.00-17.00 


Low phos. (structurals & 
plate weceecess + 46.00-47.00F 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 39.00-40.00. 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00-35.00 
Heavy breakable .... 35.00-36.00} 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 

SOLAS Chri APRN RS 175.00-185.00 
18-8 borings, turnings.. 75.00-80.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 50.00-55.00 


+Nominal 
BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 29.00-30.00 
INO sk pundies) Siceicaaer 35.00-36.00 
No. 2) ‘bundles’ eee 33.00-34.00 
NON a DULSHCII7 gc seen enees 32.00-33.00 
Machine shop turnings 10.00-11.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings... 12.00-13.00 
Now 2) cast scone 33.00-34.00 
Mixed cupola cast .... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 38.00-39.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.50-35.50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 bundles 31.50-32.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 38.00-39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings 23.00-24.00 
Low PHOS.) oe a.chyerentee 43.00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


paar 51 665) (ear aS 43.00-44.00 
1 machinery 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 
No. 


Rails, random lengths.. 54.00-55.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under . 59.00-60.00 
Railroad specialties 45.00-46.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 bundles 36.00-37.00 
INO ncn Utd cS ee 27 .00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling . 36.00-37.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 21.00-22.00 
Low phos. 18 in. ...... 43 .00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INOS 2b GIWOUGY o. oiices Gove os 36.00-37.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 33.00-34.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00-34.00 


Drop broken machinery 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 
Rails, 18 in. aa under . 
Rails, random lengths... 


39.00-40.00 
62.00-63.00 
54.00-55.00 


proker’s commission, as reported to 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00-37.00,) 
No. 2 heavy melting 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 bundles .......-. 36.00-37.00 
Nowe bundles erie er 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.00-37.00 
Cast iron borings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 21.00-22.00 
Bar crops and plates ... 41.00-42.00 
Structurals @ plate . 41.00-42.00 
Electric ae bundles 40.00-41.00 
Electric furnace: 

3 ft and under ...... 38.00-39.00 

2 i and under ...... 39.00-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 47 .00-48.00 
Stove Site 46.00-47.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 38.00-39.00 


Charging box cast .... 27.00-28.00 

No. 1 wheels .......-. .. 39.00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 39.00-40.00 | 

Rails, 18 in. and under. 51.00-52.00 

Rails, rerolling ........ 55.00-56.00 

Rails, random lengths. 47.00-48.00 


Angles, splice bars 47 .00-48.00 


SEATTLE 
No. 1 heavy melting ... 35.00% 
Note ia bud csp 33.00t 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 33 .00F 
Non 2 Uundles me 22.00% 
Machine shop turnings. 27.00f 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00¢ 
Electric furnace No. 1. 35.00% 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nowel ci pola ane ee 35.00+ 
Heavy breakable cast ... 32.00+ 
Unstripped motor blocks 27 00+ 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 
plant) 2 ee 25.00t 
+Nominal 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 42.00 
Nossal) bundles) iy.ttrrece 43.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 34.00 
Machine shop turnings 31.00 
Shoveling turnings 30.00 
Cast iron borings : 30.00 
Cut structurals and plate, 
1 ft and under rs 58.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
No. A cupola ........ 54.00-56.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 37.00 
No: 2” bundles! Ss .ar a 38.00 
No; <2) bundles ei Aron 30.00 
Machine shop turnings 27.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 27.00 
Cast iron borings 27.00 
Heavy “turnings ) 5.0.2 27.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 27.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 50.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1) ‘cupola? aeosener 50.00-52.00 
Charging box cast .... 45.00 
Stove® iplateli. seen 46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00 
Clean) auto. east soa... 50.00-52.00 
No. 1 wheels 45.00 


Drop broken machinery 50.00-52.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
INoveale bundles! =: «rien 38.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 28.00 
Mixed steel scrap 33.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Preparedt\ mca. snmacere 38.00 
Unprepared, ...c.s..cus 32.00 
Short steel turnings 23.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... 47.00 
Cast Iron Gradest+ 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 50.00 


+F.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Lead Down to 13.5 Cents 


Unexpected drop pulls metal down to its lowest quotation 
since 1954. Custom smelted copper falls to 25.5 cents a 
pound. Zinc shaky as foreign prices dip 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 138 & 139 


LEAD TUMBLED to 13.5 cents a 
pound on Oct. 14 in a development 
that took most industry observers 
by surprise. The price had held 
steady at 14 cents a pound since 
June 11. 

While no price fluctuation is 
really unexpected this year, lead 
had appeared much stronger than 
some of the other nonferrous 
metals, copper and zinc in particu- 
lar. Metalmen had looked for the 
price to hold until some decision 
was reached on tariffs. The latest 
drop will give the industry added 
ammunition when it presents its 
case to the Tariff Commission at 
hearings which begin on Nov. 19. 

Quartet—Reasons for the sudden 
weakness in lead appear to be four- 
fold: 1. The stock market has 
slumped sharply recently. 2. Some 
custom smelters have built up large 
stocks of concentrates. 3. The 
British Board of Trade announced 
it would dispose of 20,000 tons of 
stockpile lead at a time when some 
cracks were beginning to be seen 
in the market. 4. Quotations on 
the London Metal Exchange fell 
to where it was profitable to bring 
foreign lead into the U. S. 

Zinc, Too?—The big question 
now is whether zinc can maintain 
its 10 cent a pound position. The 
LME price has been slipping. 

Zinc’s big problem still seems to 
be too much production in the face 
of mediocre demand. Smelter out- 
put of slab zinc has steadily fallen 
since May, but unsold stocks con- 
tinue to climb (see chart). 


Here’s why: Demand has never 
picked up the momentum it lost in 
May even though shipments looked 
brighter when they climbed to 81,- 
049 tons in August. But they 
slipped back to 72,985 tons in 
September (the second lowest 
month of the year) and are about 
the same this month. 

Metalmen are divided on whether 
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prices will fall. But the feeling 
is strong that the price can’t be 


maintained unless there’s some 
strengthening both here and 
abroad. 


Copper Price Down 


Custom smelters cut the price of 
the red metal by 0.5 cent a pound 


ZINC PRODUCTION’ FALLS 
BUT STOCKS STILL RISE 


( THOUSANDS OF NET TONS) 


PRIMARY 
PRODUCTION 


J F M A M J J A s 


* Total slab zinc smelter output. 
Source: American Zinc Institute inc. 


to the 25.5 cents a pound mark 
on Oct. 15. The move came as no 
surprise to the trade in view of 
market weaknesses both here and 
abroad and the recent wave of price 
shading. 

The problem now is whether pri- 
mary producers can hold at 27 
cents a pound. Three factors point 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Price 
Oct. 9 


Last 
Change 


- 28.10 ; 1957 
26.00-27.00 - 12, 1957 
1957 

, 1956 

» 1956 

, 1957 

1957 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: Copper, deld. Conn. Valley; LEAD, 
cole. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM rima 

99 + %, deld.; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex, ‘ Se ae 


Previous 


to a cut soon: 1. Katanga copper | 
has been reduced to 23.6 cents a } 
pound, c.i.f. New York. 2. The LME, t 
was down to 22.91 cents a pound |} 
on Oct. 16. 3. Overproduction still |} 
continues despite slack demand. 


Aluminum Sales Decline 


Aluminum sales in the third |} 
quarter fell 7 to 8 per cent below | 
the second quarter. But it’s 
hoped increased demand from De- 
troit will pace a fourth quarter 
pickup. i 

One industry source estimates 
availability in 1957 at around 2.4 | 
million tons (including primary, | 
secondary, and imports) but be- | 
lieves only 2 million tons will be 
sold. Next year, availability | 
should jump to 2.8 million tons, 
but demand (including shipments 
to the U. S.) will still lag by 500,- 
000 tons. 

Aluminum looks to the automo- | 
tive industry as a major customer 
for its increasing capacity. Pro- 
ducers point out the average 1958 
car will use 50 lb of aluminum, | 
compared with 47 Ib in 1957 | 
models. Buick says some of its § 
1958 models take 95 Ib. One ob- § 
server predicts that by 1959 alumi- } 
num bumpers will be on 95 per | 
cent of all new cars. Aluminum. 
brake drums and hubcaps are a _ 
not too distant possibility, he says. | 


A minor irritation to producers | 
is the growing amount of low price | 
aluminum sheets being shipped to | 
the U. S. by Italian, English, } 
French, and West German manu- 
facturers. Around 8500 tons of the | 
material has been sold on the New | 
York market in the past year. 


Sept. 
Avg 


28.100 


common grade 
deld. New York; NICKEL, 


STEEL 


ae a 


tA =f 


La 


THEY LOOK ALIKE... 


but one takes */s as long to machine 


Note close-tolerance finishing on cylinder head. The uniform structure of 
Bridgeport Aluminum makes machining and drilling fast, easy, economical. 


MATERIAL Steel 
MACHINING CYCLE 15 MINUTES 
OPERATIONS PERFORMED 9 
TOOL LIFE MINIMUM 


In planning the production of the front and rear heads of 
jits air-hydraulic cylinders, Alkon Products, Hawthorne, 
IN. J., originally considered machining them from steel. 
Then the Bridgeport Man arrived with a briefcase full of 
ideas. Now these parts are machined from Bridgeport 
Extruded Aluminum bar stock. The comparative story 
above tells why. 

Add these other benefits — the ease of handling the bar 
stock...the lustrous, sales-appeal of Bridgeport Alumi- 
num... elimination of rust and corrosion problems in 
inventory and storage . . . savings in shipping weight and 


Bridgeport Extruded Aluminum, Alloy 6061-16 
LESS THAN 5 MINUTES 


3 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


strength of packaging required. 

If you have a parts problem that might be solved by 
aluminum extrusions, let the Bridgeport Man in your 
locality know about it. He’ll be glad to call and give you 
the benefit of Bridgeport’s ideas and experience in alu- 
minum extrusions. 


Alkon Products Model 
“D” Cylinder, with front 
and rear heads of Bridge- 
port Extruded Aluminum, 
exceeds JIC standards for 
air, water, oil. 


For the vey newest 


BRASS 


Bridgeport 
co. 


Aluminum Extrusion and Forging Fac 


BRIDGEPORT, ALUMINUM 


ies at Adrian, Michigan 


Bridgeport Brass Company, Aluminum Division, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut - Offices in Principal Cities 


October 21, 1957 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 27.50-28.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97%, lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100-lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 


smelters, 25.50; lake, 27.00 deld; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
Ib; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $86-110 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 13.30; chemical, 13.40; cor- 
roding, 13.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98+ %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $232- 
235 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F”’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“FR” nickel 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 
71.25 per Ib of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz, nom. 
Palladium: $21-24 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $81-87 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium eontent, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $10.50 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.l.; 17.00 1.c.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per Ib; 
per lb. 

Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $12.50 per Ib. 


Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 92.00. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb. 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.50 per Ib nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 99+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 


Zinc: Prime Western, 10.00; brass special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 


Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5-10 
per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


sheet, $55 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.75-30.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.50- 
26.00; 13 alloy, @.60 Cu max., 25.50-26.00; 
195 alloy, 24.75-26.75; 108 alloy, 22.25-23.00. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.00; 
grade 3, 20.75; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 26.75; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 30.75; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 40.75; AZ91B, 
37.25; AZ91C, 40.75; AZ92A, 40.75. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 1b; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-Ib lots, 
32.355; l.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-Ib 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $19.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, $7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


ZINO 
(Prices per lb, c.l., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 20.50; plates, 19.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


‘*A”’ Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R. 20.0262 126 106 128 
higher, (041535 Bagodnag 2741 108 138 
Plate, Eskis sciences 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib 
base; freight allowed). 


Thickness -125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., | 
Range Flat Coiled 93.30. Thread plate, .188 in., 71.70; .250-2.00 ) 
Inches Sheet Sheet in., 70.60. Tooling plates, .250-3.0 in., 73.00. 

0.249-0.136 43.10-47.60 ekeieks 

0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 Extruded Solid Shapes: 

0.076-0.061 -«44.00-52:80 40,80-42.00 Com. Grade Spec, Grade | 

0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) | 

0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 6- .60-72. .60-87.40 | 

0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 Bey, 70:70-78,00 35. 70-88.00 i] 

0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 94-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.36 | 

0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 | 

0.018-0.017 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 4 

ey atk as Pane 45.10-46.80 

0. 0.90 46.10-47.80 

0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 NON FERROUS SCRAP 

0.011 53.10 48.00 

0.010-0.0095 54.60 49.40 DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 

0.009-0.0085 55.90 50.90 

0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) | 

0.007 59.00 53.60 Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; old | 

0.006 60.60 55.00 sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50- | 

BRASS MILL PRICES 

pat MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES f © 
eet, 

Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean | 

Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings | 

Copper ae cciscreioeiccinaiceis iat Oe on: 46.366 OOS 49.32 23.000 23.000 22.250 

Yellow Brass 3.0.2.-.:5 49.02 31.30d 43.56 45.93 17.375 17.125 15.750 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 45.50 45.44 46.04 48.31 19.500 19.250 18.750 

Red Brass, 85% ....... 46.37 46.31 46.91 49.18 20.250 20.000 19.500 

Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 47.78 47.72 48.32 50.34 21.000 20.750 20.250 

Manganese Bronze ...... 51.01 45.11 55.61 dda 16.125 15.875 15.375 

Muntz Metal ........... 45.39 41.20 exerts Biejere 16.375 16.125 15.625 

Naval Brass ....... sivate | Alone 41.58 64.33 50.68 16.125 15.875 15.375 

Silicon Bronze ......... 53.76 52.95 53.80 55.74e 22.625 22.375 21.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 59.43 61.75 61.75 sate 23.625 23.375 11.813 

Phos. Bronze, A-5% ... 68.07 68.57 68.57 69.75 23.750 23.500 22.500 


a. Cents per Ib, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drawn. 
d. Free cutting. e. 3% silicon. f. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping 
point. On lots over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in.,) 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Bas 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.70 47.50 
ps0 a{ctevDeperelovenstele EO ROO, 48.60 
3004=B a cence <n 50.50 
BOSQH eee aiesleeste ee Os ee 51.20 
GOBL-T6 .hecccccess 46.90 53.00 
DWV GS edoncacce © LEY) 57.40 
TOTH=LG® hseilelniel eS 20) 66.00 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths. 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 
Diam. (in.)or ———Round—— —Hexagonal— };j 
across flats 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


Drawn 
0.125 78.20 75.20 ekersis Bon 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 vee ion 
0.188 66.20 63.40 coe, (SL-Gm 
0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 Bratie soled 
0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 eles 77.90 | 
0.313 63.00 61.50 eesie 74.20 | 
0.344 62.50 teiee ates Aca 


Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.80 || 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.50 | 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.70 
1.063 61.00 59.70 ~ee- 59.60 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59.60 


Rolled 
1.563 57.00 55.70 AO0G Bo.c 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 ateeis 57.50 — 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 eieers seen 
2.563-3.375 53.20 51.70 eelets Ars) |) 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58.68 | 
in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.375. - 
8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.50- - 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thick, , 
width 0.750-10 in. ; 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standaré 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 fi. . 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) | 
% $19.40 2 $ 59.98 
1 30.50 4 165.08 
1% 41.30 6 296.10 } 
1% 49.40 8 445.55 | 
Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 | 
9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64.86 } 
12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65.80 | 
15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67.50 | 
18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-70.16 ) 
MAGNESIUM 


in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 }| 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B spec, 
grade, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; || 


STEEL 


7.00; crankeases, 10.50-11.00; industrial cast- 
ings, 10.50-11.00. 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 18.50-19.00; No. 2 heavy Conteh and wire, 
(17.00-17.50; light copper, 15.00-15.50; No. 1 
jcomposition red brass, 16.00-16.50; No. 1 com- 
(Position turnings, 15.50-16.00; new brass clip- 
(Pings, 13.50-14.00; light brass, 9.50-10.00; 
(heavy yellow brass, 11.50-12.00; new brass rod 
(ends, 12.50-13.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
(12.00-12.50; cocks and faucets, 12.50-13.00; 
;brass pipe, 13.00-13.50. 


Lead: Heavy 9.00-9.50; battery plates, 4.00- 
(4.25; linotype and_ stereotype, 11.00-11.50; 
er Otyre, 9.50-10.00; mixed babbitt, 10.50- 
>Monel: Clippings, 35.00-37.00; old _ sheets, 
'33.00-35.00; turnings, 24.00-25.00; rods, 35.00- 
37.00. 

Nickel: Sheets and clips, 50.00-55.00; rolled 
anodes, 50.00-55.00; turnings, 45.00-50.00; 
pod ends, 50.00-55.00. 

‘Zine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
i 2.75-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


‘Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
‘clippings, 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
'17.50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 
/pings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
| 2024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
15.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.00-13.50; old cast, 
13.00-13.50; clean old cable (free of steel), 
16.00-16.50; borings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 
| Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
scrap, 48.00; turnings and borings, 33.00. 

Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
iwire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
19.75; light copper, 17.50; refinery brass 
' (60% copper) per dry copper content, 19.00. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
19.75; light copper, 17.50; No. 1 composition 
borings, 18.50; No. 1 composition solids, 19.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 
turnings, 12.00; radiators, 15.50. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


{F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 


quantities) 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 
per lb. 

Copper: Flat-rolled, 45.29; oval, 43.50, 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a Ib. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 110.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 109.00; 500-999 lb, 108.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 108.00. 

Zine: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 
19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


17.50; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid: 100 1b, 33.30; 500 Ib, 32.80; 
2000 Ib, 32.15; 5000 lb, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30, 
f.o.b. Detroit, 
Copper Cyanide: 
Ib, 72.80. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.55; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.55; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.05; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.55. 

Nickel Chloride: Less than 400 Ib, 35.00; 400- 
9990 lb, 33.00; 10,000 lb, 32.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 Ib, 33.50; 23,000- 
35,900 b, 33.00; 36,000 lb or more, 32.50. 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 1b, 27.60; 200 Ib, 25.90; 
400 lb, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.0.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 74.30; 100- 
600 lb, 65.20; 700-1900 Ib, 62.50; 2000-9900 Ib, 
60.60; 10,000 lb or more, 59.30. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
Ib, 163.50; 25 Ib, 128.50; 100 Ib, 113.50; 400 
Ib, 110.00; 5200-19,600 Ib, 98.80; 20,000 lb or 
more, 86.60. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 126.40; 50 
Ib, 96.40; 100-1900 lb, 94.40; 2000 lb or more, 
92.40. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 


100-200 Ib, 74.80; 300-900 
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bearing scrap, with 18-8 sheets, 
clips and solids off $5 to $175-$185, 
and 18-8 borings and _ turnings 
down similarly to $75-$80. The 
straight chromium grades are 
steady. 

Cleveland—Prices are off anoth- 
er $2 a ton on the leading steel- 
making grades, but the list is 
nominal in the absence of repre- 
sentative buying. The blast fur- 
nace grades are holding. The cast 
iron grades also are unchanged. 
Further decline in prices is antici- 
pated at the end of the month when 
automotive lists come out for bids. 
Auto tonnage tops estimates. 


Youngstown — The local market 
continues weak, with no _ repre- 
sentative sales reported. One 
suburban dealer is reported to be 
shipping into Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo. He has a more favorable 
freight differential than Youngs- 
town interests. 

Material is piling up in dealers’ 
yards, and all major mills are re- 
ported on the sidelines. 

Buffalo—While scrap prices are 
being sustained temporarily by out- 
standing mill orders, the market 
outlook remains bearish. Continua- 
tion of the downtrend in prices into 
November is seen, unless demand 
this month improves sharply. 

Mills are buying light tonnages. 
Foundries are ordering largely on 
an immediate consumption basis, 
though some shops producing pipe 
and furnaces are taking in fair ton- 
nages of cast. Other shops, prin- 
cipally those serving the auto in- 
dustry, are buying little. 

The flow of scrap to yards has 
slowed down with the decline in 
prices. As a result, yards are 
fairly clean of material despite light 
consumer demand. 

Detroit — Scrap dealers and 
brokers report only a couple minor 
buys were made last week. The 
market as a whole is expected to 
sink another dollar or two, with the 
turnings grades least stable. For 
the most part, prices are obscure 
and nominal in the absence of 
representative orders. 

The industry doesn’t expect to 
see a definite market trend emerge 
until around the first of the year 
when automakers will have to come 
to a decision on whether they’ll 
stockpile cars in anticipation of a 
UAW strike. 


Galvanizing Worries? 
End Them by Contacting— 
National Galvanizing Company 


Who will: 

1. Do your galvanizing for you in the 
world’s most modern and _ efficient 
galvanizing plant (which we would like 
you to consider your own private gal- 
vanizing department). 


OR 


2. Build and operate complete job gal- 
vanizing facilities in your city. 


OR 


3. Engineer and install modern, low-cost 
facilities to replace outmoded galvanizing 
operations. 


NATIONAL GALVANIZING COMPANY 
4000 Grand Avenue 
Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 

Galvanizing facilities to process 
200 tons of job work per day 
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TRANSFORMERS 
NEW e REBUILT 
World’s Largest Inventory 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Phone Station Collect GL 3-6783 
P. 0. Box 51, Rochester, New ror 
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FOR SALE 
OPERATING 


Industrial and Marine Hardware Business; 
Drop Forge Plant and Dies. Patterns for 
Malleable, Grey Iron, and Brass. 
Hastern U. S. 
Box No. 603. STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SALESMAN—WELDED TUBING 


Expanding producer wishes to add to his 
Sales force. All replies kept confidential. 


Reply Box 604, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Help Wanted 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 

To act as Engineer and Production Manager 
steel fabrication plant in Southern town with 
150 to 250 employees. At least five year’s ex- 
perience in metal field necessary. Ability to 
prepare bills of materials essential. Opportunity 
for advancement excellent. Write Box 607, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


SALES MANAGER 
Excellent opportunity for experienced Sales Man- 
ager with established contacts to handle sales 
of malleable and pearlitic castings for modern 
mechanized foundry located in midwest. Our 
employees know of this ad. Reply Box 606, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Positions Wanted 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 438, graduate, 20 
yrs. experience plant engineering, forward plan- 
ning, design, specifications, new construction in 
seamless amd welded tube mills and related plant 
facilities. Desires to relocate as dept. head or 
administrative assistant. Midwest or far west 
preferred. Appropriate responses acknowledged. 
Reply Box 602, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


SALES ENGINEER, Tool Steel, Stainless and 
Specialty Steels. Fifteen years experience with 
one firm. New York and Connecticut territory 
preferred. Reply Box 605, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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TUBULAR 
SPLIT 
COMPRESSION 


& SHOULDER RIVETS 


FOR 
LOW-COST 
DESIGN 


’ i 


Simple Design Changes Permit 
STANDARD RIVETS 
to Replace Costly ‘Spectals”’ 


We produce a wide variety of special fasteners for our 
customers . . . but only when we have to! Only when a 
Standard rivet just won't fit the application. We bring 
our experience, skill and engineering know-how to 
every job, large or small. It’s a challenge to see if 
we can't modify designs to substitute an inexpensive 


“standard”’ rivet for a more costly ‘‘special’’. 


To improve product appearance and strength 
... to take full advantage of automatic assembly 
...to cut delivery time and production costs 


—get in touch with Milford first! 


MILFORD 


MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE Co. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHLO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 
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Cincinnati—With new purchases | 
lacking, the scrap market is drift- | 
ing. Principal steelmaking grades 
are stable, but the cast grades have | 
moved downward. ‘| 

St. Louis — Scrap prices have 
been marked down another $6 a 
ton in some cases, reflecting con- 
tinued sluggish demand and _ in- 
creasing supplies. Mill stocks are 
substantial. 

Metal from rural and industrial 
sources is piling up at points of 
origin, but is not being offered. 

Birmingham—Prices continued 
to drop last week, despite limited | 
buying by some district steel mills | 
and foundries. An Atlanta mill 
bought No. 2 heavy melting at $35, 
delivered. 

Seattie—The scrap market here 
sustained another $3 a ton drop 
last week. No. 1 heavy melting 
fell to $35 and No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing to $33. 

Los Angeles — Mill buying of 
scrap is at a standstill. Dealers 
now think the fourth quarter will 
be about the slowest of the year. 

San Francisco—Although scrap 
prices have declined about 20 per 
cent over the last three months, 
they are expected to go still lower 
before they begin to go up. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 129 


Production of coke (oven and 
beehive) in August totaled 6,515,- 
258 net tons, reports the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. This compares 
with 6,501,266 tons in July, 1957, 
and 5,620,100 tons in August a 
year ago. Production in the first 
eight months amounted to 52,415,- 
434 tons against 47,870,000 in the 
like period of 1956. 

August output breakdown: 6,- 
370,024 tons of oven coke, 145,234 
tons of beehive. In July, oven out- 
put totaled 6,364,026 tons, beehive 
137,240. In August, 1956, output 
was: Oven 5,504,700 tons, beehive 
115,400. The eight-month total 
this year was: Oven 50,815,583 
against 46,176,200 a year ago; bee- 
hive 1,599,851 tons against 1,693,- 
800. 

Producers’ stocks of oven coke 
at the end of August amounted to 
2,545,413 tons, equal to 12.2 days’ 
production. This compares with 
2,962,937 tons, equal to 15.7 days’ 
production, at the end of August a 
year ago. 


STEEL 


